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INTRODUCTION 


Liberals are at a distinct disadvantage when they set out 
‘to erect their Utopias. In contrast to the authoritarians, they 
look upon their fellow human beings as co-workers in the enter- 
prise of building a better society. Such a view has all sorts of. 
implications. In the first place it assumes that such a thing as 
a better society is possible. Even more important is the assumpe 
tion that men are by nature cooperative beings, rather than sel- 
fish or indifferent. The moral qualities presupposed in the pos- 
ulation of a just and peaceful society are unselfishness, intel- 
ligence, imagination and self-discipline. Either absent or under 
the most firm ‘control must be the impulsive life as expressed in 
greed, egoism, will-to-power and rapacity. 

On the plane of practical action, the liberal is in an 
embarrassing position because he is continually hampered by his 
high estimate of man. He shies away from forcing his opinions or 
his plans upon others, but holds the position that because they 
are intelligent and equal human beings they ought to be partici- 
pants in the ethical enterprise and their counsel and criticism 
sought, or if they offer the latter themselves, these should be 
welcomed, The liberal puts his faith in the slow, cumbersome pro- 
cesses of education both in church and school and hopes that po- 
litical reform will move forward through public discussion, Town | 
Meetings of the Air and progressive legislation such as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Such a program of social ethics in- 
volves all sorts of tortuous labor and requires a patience and 


forbearance toward opponents that seems particularly unrewarding 
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at times. The rewards are small and few brass-bands and shining 
medals interrupt the persistent effort to bring the mass of men 


into the social effort for betterment, or as the Chicago Tribune 


would say, into the program for "social uplift." Compsred with 
the politicians who have a readyemade plan to impose upon the 


populace as soon_as they come into power, the liberal appears 
ham-strang and limited in his methods. : 

Not only do the demands of his philosophy continually 
force the liberal into situations that make him apologize for his 
lack of potency, or seeming lack, but political events are cone 

tinually doing the same thing. If one reads the liberal journals, 


the New Republic, the Progressive, and the like, one is continu- 


ally confronted with facts that run counter to one's desires and 
presuppositions. Men in high places are constantly showing more 
regard for their own interests than for the public welfare. Just 
now the liberal papers are filled with stories of how the dollar- 
a-year men are impeding the war effort by insisting that whatever 
is done must be done within the limits described by the interests 
of the corporations they represent. Civil liberties are con- 
stantly being denied, negro discrimination continues, labor-baite 
ing finds expression in newspapers and magazines with circula - 
tions running into the millions. The ballot-box and the polling- 
place, the great hopes of the liberal; present often a sobering 
and pitiful spectacle. The populace seems often indifferent ani: 
ignorant and moved mainly by appeals to selfish interest. Some- 


how the ideals of justice and freedom seldom seem to stir the 


souls of men in the way that liberals like to think they should. 
Idealiem ‘seems especially impotent on election day. As if tyr- 
| anny and injustice — poverty and unemployment were not enough 
to harass the liberal, the existence of periodic wars with the 
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mass hate and murder that comes with them, cause even the most 
optimistic man to wonder if his estimate of the generality of man 
has not been mistaken. 

Another challenge that often comes to liberals, and one 
about which we are here primarily concerned, is one that comes 
from philosophers, theologians and others who strike at the basic 
assumptions of the liberal. The challenges that stem from polite 

ical events and the actions of selfishly-motivated political lead- 
ers perhaps can be explained away or can be a source of renewed 
vigor to eliminate the evils that arise to plague the man who 
dreams of the good society. The challenge to the liberal view of 
man which comes in the form of an explicit criticism is one that 
cannot be avoided or skirted around in the way that the others _ 
might be., Reinhold Niebuhr is one of the outstanding spokesmen | 
for the school of thought that claims that the liberal view of 
the nature of man needs overhauling and radical revision. His 
attack on the basic assumptions of the liberal is of course an 
attack upon the social ethics of the liberal and particularly up= 
on the methods he employs for the abolition of social evils and 
the building of a good society. | 
Po put the matter briefly, Niebuhr believes that the lib- 


“& 


eral view of man does not take sufficiently into account evil and 


perversity. It sees man as the "image of God" but fails to recog 


nize that he is also a "sinner." As the’ title of this study in- 
~Gicates, our interest will be to see how Niebuhr's revised esti- 
mate of the nature of man affects his conception of the means 
which can be used to achieve a "better society." Our particular 
interest will be focussed upon the use of "violence" in political 
and economic life. The motive of the author in undertaking this 
study is to gain from the writings of Niebuhr any elemants that 
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4 
may be helpful in making the liberal view of life more "realis- 


tic" and better adapted to the demands for ethical leadership in 


a world that cries out for social salvation. 
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CHAPTER I 
THEOLOGICAL BASES OF NIEBUHR'S ETHICS 


In his Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, Ernst 


Troeltsch points out that one of three fundamental problems of 
Christian social ethics is that of laying bare the basis of the 
social teachings of the churches. In our study of Reinhold 


Niebuhr, our first duty will be to examine his conception of the 
fundamental theological basis of his ethics. 


The concept of "dimension."--One of the main concepts 


around which Niebuhr's thinking revolves is "dimension." Ortho- 


dox religion, or as Niebuhr terms it, "high" religion, is superi- 
or to liberalism because it sees life as it truly is, in its com- 
plete dimension of depth. In morals, for example, "high" religim 
sees the moral act in the context of ultimates. A quotation here 
possibly will 4llumine this position; 


A religious morality is constrained by its sense ofa . 
dimension of depth to trace every force with which it deals 
to some ultimate origin and to relate every purpose to some 
ultimate end. It is concerned not only with immediate values 
and disvalues, but with the problem of good and evil, not 
énly with immediate objectives, but with ultimate hopes.1l 


The attempt to see life in its full "dimension" and to 


place the striving for "good" on the part of men in relation to 


the stubborn facts of reality brings the religious man to the 


thought of God. Thus Niebuhr tells us; 


High religion is distinguished from the religion of both 
primitives and ultra-moderns by its effort to bring the whole 
of reality and existence into some system of coherence ... 
--e This straining after an ultimate coherence inevitably 
drives high religion into depth as well as breadth; for the 
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forms of life are too various and mltifarious to be ascribed 
easily to a single source or related to a single realm of 

~ mesning if the source does not include more than the history 
of the concrete world. The problem of evil and incoherence 
cannot be solved on the plane on which the incompatible © 
forces and incommensurate realities (thought and extension, 
men and nature, spirit and matter) remain in stubborn conflict 
or rational incompatibility. Since all life is dynamic, re- 
ligious faith seeks for the solution of the problem of evil 
by centering its gaze upon the beginning and the end of this 
dynamic process, upon God the creator and God the fulfill- 
ment of existence. Invariably it identifies the origin and 
source with the goal and end as belonging to the same realm 
of reality, a proposition which involves religion in many 
rational aifficulties but remains, nevertheless, & perennial 
and necessary affirmation.@ 


ne 


There are two aspects of the problem of dimension which it 
might be well to mention in passing. Niebuhr distinguishes be- 
tween the dimension of depth and the dimension of .breadth. The 


former refers to the transcendent character of reality, in which 
life is considered meaningful because of a faith in a unity of 


meaning which cannot be perceived in the historical order. The 


latter emphasizes the vast variety of events and facts in the ob- 
servable world, such as the fact of racial and national differen- 


ces between men. 
If we ask the further question as to what the nature of 


the God is who is the object of religious faith, we find this na- 


ture to be one of love. Niebuhr says on this point: 


Every truly moral act seeks to establish what ought to be 
because the agent feels obligated to the ideal, though histor 
ically unrealized, as being the order of life in its more | 
essential reality. Thus the Christian believes that the ideal 
of love is real in the will and nature of God, even though he 
knows of no place in history where the ideal has “been real- 
ized in its pure form.® 


This faith in God is based on the revelation of his character 


which was exhibited in Jesus Christ, and as the following quotea- 


tion shows, this revelation is considered to be final and ulti- 


mate. 


2ICE, pp. 687.. SICE, p. 8. 


w 


The relation of the Christ of Christian faith to the 
Jesus of history cannot be discussed within the confines of 
this treatise in terms adequate enough to escape misunder- 
standing. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that the Jesus of 
history actually created the Christ of faith in the life of 
the early church, and that his historic life is related to 
the transcendent Christ as a final and ultimate symbol of a 
relation which prophetic religion sees between all life and 
history and the transcendent. In genuine prophetic Christi- 
anity the moral qualities of the Christ are not only our 
hope, but our despair. Out of that despair arises a new hope 
centered in the revelation of God in Christ. In such faith 
Christ and the Cross reveal not only the possibilities but 
the limits of human finitude in order that a more ultimate 
hope may arise from the contrite recognition of those limits, 
Christian faith is, in other words, a type of optimism which 
places its ultimate confidence in the love of God and not the 
love of man, in the ultimate and transcendent unity of reali- 


ty and not in tentative and superfigial harmonies of existence 


which human ingenuity may contrive. 

So far we have seen that Niebuhr bases all his ethical 
thought on.a conception of the universe which has as its ground 
and fulfillment a transcendent God, one who eludes man's grasp 
and always will. The contrast between the goodness and unity of 
God and the evil and disunity of this world is the basis for the 
concept of "dimension,* which we have already considered in some 
detail. We now pass to a further concept which springs | from 
this faith in a transcendent God, namely, "tension." 


The concept of "tension."--The term "tension" is related 


directly to the moral and ethical life, because it is from this 

tantalizing contrast between what exists in the world and what 

exists in the will of God that all moral action comes. Niebuhr 
puts it this way; 


The dimension of depth in the consciousness of religion 
creates the tension between what is and what ought to be. It 
bends the bow from which every moral action flies. . . « e« 
The sense of obligation in morals from which Kant tried to. 


the religion itself. The "pull" or "drive" of moral life is 
a part of the religious tension of life. Man seeks to real- 
| ize in history what he conceives to be already the truest re- 
Be ality -- that is, its final essence. The ethical fruitful- 
ness of various types of religion is determined by the qual- 
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ity of their tension between the historical and the transcen- 
dent. This quality is measured by two considerations: The 

o degree to which the transcendent truly transcends every value 
and achievement of history, so that no relative value of his- 
torical achievement may become the basis of moral comp lacen- 
cy; and the degree to which the transcendent remains in or- 
ganic contact with the historical, so that no degree of ten- 
sion may rob the historical of its. significance. 


As can be seen in all the writings of Niebuhr, this concept of 
"tension" is particularly important because Niebuhr always finds | 
men tempted to relax the tension prematurely, in the case of the 


orthodox by condemning this world as evil and collapsing into the — 
arms of God, and in the case of the liberals by giving uncondi- 


tioned value to some relative achievement of history and. falling 


ey 


into complacency. 


The truths in orthodoxy.--A basic claim of Niebuhr is 


—_——_ ——_ 


that in Christian orthodoxy we find the true answer to the human 
problem, although orthodoxy has confuted a great many of its 
truths with literalistic illusions. Especially has this been true 


with myths. One of these illusions, for example, is that the 
"Fall" was an event in history, like the defeat of Napoleon at 


Waterloo. If one, however, separates the accidentals from the 


substance the great insights of the myth become visible. To 
Niebuhr'!s treatment of the truths of orthodoxy as found in myths 


we now turn. 


The "myth."--A view of the world which includes a trans- 


cendent realm as well as the historical one in its total compre= 


hension of reality cannot remain content to express this fact in 


just so many words. In Niebuhr's view, the total expanse of re- 
ality is so broad and deep thet ordinary forms of discourse are 
inadequate to describe it. Our discussion of “dimension” and 

"tension" have undoubtedly given some indication of the aifficul- 


ties involved in the comprehension of the Niebuhriean view of re- 
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ality. These few remarks perhaps will serve as an adequate in- 
troduction to a very fundamental pillar of all of Niebuhr's 
thought, ethical and otherwise, namely, the "myth." The impor- 
tance of myth in the thought of Niebuhr is demonstrated by his 
article on the "Truth in Myths."© His claim here is that the as- 
pects of reality which come under the headings of value and depth 
can only be stated in mythical terms. In regard to value, the 
myth supports meaning in life by picturing the universe as organe- 
ically related, and this unity also solves the problem man faces 
in putting together the apparently disparate elements of life, 
that is, the problem of depth. The great myths of the Biblical 
tradition are the creation, the fall, salvation and the cross. 
It is not essential here to follow Niebuhr's arguments in detail, 
and we need consider only one of the myths to gain the general 
flavor of his arguments. The myth of the creation, for example, 
pictures God in a symbolic way which relates him to the world but 
does not identify him with it. Niebuhr holds this myth to be su- 
perior to the doctrine of evolution. The importance of the myth- 
ical conception for our study of Niebuhr’ s ethics is revealed in 
the statement he makes in connection with his discussion of the 
myth of creation to the effect that such a paradoxical, mythical 
view of God is the only adequate basis of ethics.” 
It is Niebuhr's contention, then, that man cannot get 
hold of reality in the full meaning of that term except by the 
myth. It is exclusive and self-contained, not o-suppienent to 
other modes of thought nor a qualification upon them. The sum- 
mary of Niebuhr's article on "The Truth in Myths" will give in 


Niebuhr's own words the reasons for his dependence on the myth as 


a _— a 


63, 8, Bixler, R. L. Calhoun, H. R. Niebuhr (eds.), The~ 
Nature of Religious Experience, (New York; Harper & Bros., 1937), 
pp. 117-155. ) | | 


TPIM, pp. 121-122. 
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the only adequate mechanism by which man can deal with the probe 


lems of life. 


The transcendent source of the meaning of life is thus in 
such relation to all temporal process that a profound insight 
into any process or reality yields a glimpse of the reality 
which is beyond it. This reality can be revealed and express 
ed only in mythical terms. These mythical terms are the most 
adequate synibols of reality because the reality which we ex- 
perience constantly suggests a center and source of reality, 
which not only transcends immediate experience, but also fin- 


ally transcends the rational forms ,and categories by which we 
seek to apprehend and describe it. 


The importance of the myth is equally emphasized in An Interpre- 


tation of Christian Ethics. Here Niebuhr is particularly con- 


cerned to demonstrate the importance of the mythical view of re-~ 


ality for ethics. His general thesis is that any other view of 


reality leads either to moral complacency or moral despair. To 


the development of this theme we now turn. 


Polemic against modern culture.--Niebuhr's first attack 


on modern culture, which he identifies under many different labels 


such as secularism, liberal Christianity and liberalism, is di- 


rected against science. He says that liberal Christianity was 


correct in introducing science into the church because science 


rid the myths of the literalistic errors with which they had been 


associated but it was mistaken in watering down the myths to exe 


press in other terms the same thing that science was saying. 


Niebuhr's treatment of science is scanty, but he seems to feel 


that science results in a "thin and superficial religion, "® ve= 


cause it is too mechanistic and is unable adequately to express 
— « 


the totality of life. This seems to be too easy a dismissal of | 


science and its challenge to the validity of- myth as embodying- 


truth. Niebuhr suggests that the myth is supra-scientific and 


thus seems to be saying that the truth in myth and the truth in 
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science are not necessarily contradictory. The way in which they 
may be made compatible needs, however, to be demonstrated in more 


detail. 


Polemic against philosophy.--Niebuhr next attacks phil- 


osophy on the ground that it destroys the validity of myth by 


making of it a rational and coherent system. He refers to Hegel's 


statement that religion is nothing more than crude picture-think- 
ing which in more advanced times is supplanted by reason. A cer-~ 
tain amount of qualification of myths by reason is valid, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, but a removal of all paradox between the eternal 
and the finite is a peril to religious truth. 


Polemic against bourgeois complacency.--Another target 


for Niebuhr is the moral complacency of the bourgeois soul which 
he believes has led Christianity to forsake its comprehension of 
depth and to forget the actualities and possibilities of evil in 
human institutions. The absolute ideal was, according to Niebuhr, 
considered to be upon the verge of realization in the form of the 
League of Nations and Democracy. The successes of a conmercial 
civilization led modern man to look more optimistically upon the 
future than was justified by the true nature of events. In fact 


it is at just this point that some of the major difficulties 


occurred, For men failed to consider the possibilities of human 
sin and perversion, particularly of a collective sort. They fur- 
ther overlooked the "dark and turgid impulses" which actually 
move men and put bee much stock in the rational and tender quali- 


ties of man. 


¢ 


icism next falls on the Marxists within the church. American 


timism generated by liberals have almost invariably fallen com- 


Polemic against Marxism.--The whip-lash of Niebuhr'’s crit- | 


Christian radicals who have been disillusioned over the false op-— 
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pletely into Marxien radicalism because of the high degree of 


secularization which has taken place in the American church. 
Niebuhr considers the preference for Marxism over liberalism to 
be a gain from the short run point of view, but from a more ul- 
timate point of view Marxism turns out to be as naturalistic as 
liberalism. The advantages on the side of Marxism are the dia- 
lectical nature of its thought and its catastrophism. The 
former reveals an understanding of the complex nature of history 
and the latter shows an understanding of evil sadly lacking in 
secular thought. In fact Marxism is really a secularized ree 
ligion and even a hasty examination of its character will reveal 
that fact. Marxism believes that the proletariat will cast the 
exploiters from their positions of power but it further believes 
that the processes of history are working invariably toward that 
end. These processes of history are really the God of Marxism 
and the final catastrophe in which capitalism will be involved 
is a close parallel to the “end of the world" in apocalyptic re- 
ligions. The difficulty with this secularized religion is that 
it ends in a utopian illusion, since it believes that an absolute 
ideal can be realized in history. Marxism believes that a so- 
ciety in which everyone gives according to his ability and ree 
ceives according to his need is really possible upon earth and 
this hope is doomed to disappointment. As soon as the disillu- 
sionment sets in after the hopes of the sovelntionsrées clearly 
and completely fail of realization, moral complacency, even hy- 
pocrisy will replace the moral fervor and vigor that resulted 
from the tension of pre-revolutionary times. This spiritual de- 
cay took place after the French Revolution, in Wilson who tried 
to make himself believe that the Treaty of Versailles was the 


embodiment of the League of Nations he had hoped for, and one 


13 
can see the beginnings of it in Russia today. 


Niebuhr concludes this four-fold attack on naturalism by 
making the claim that at is a secularized version of the natur- 
alistic element in Hebrew-Christian mythology. The trouble is 
that the transcendent element has been left out. Reflection sug- 
gests the possibility that man may seek to escape the dilemma of 
existence by going to the other extreme, namely, of denying the 
validity of the natural world and finding solace in the absolute, 


pure and whole. 


Polemic against mysticism.--At this point Niebuhr util- 


izes Soderblom's classification of religions into two types: ; 
shond of culture and those of revelation. Another way of putting 
the same thing is to refer to these two types as “mystical” and 
"mythical." These types Niebuhr terms "higher religions," to be 
distinguished, apparently, from nd turedistic vei ieions. Mystical 
religions usually start out as rational, but in the end take ref- 
uge in non-rational contemplation. What starts out to be a quest 
for the eternal in the temporal flux soon moves over to a quest 
for the "final vision of the absolute and eternal, "20 Niebuhr 
quotes Morris Cohen's description of the mystical absolute as 

"s fathomless depth in which no distinctions are visible or a 
fullness of being that exceeds our comprehension, "+1 The method 
deprives life of meaning by considering the temporal flux as 
evil, and the absolute as the endeall and be-all of existence. 
The absolute in turn, however, is seen to be an empty abstraction 
completely separated from any concrete form of existence. Ra- 
tionalism, of wares, need not necessarily go so far as has just 
been suggested it might, It can end in a philosophical monism 

= which optimistically identifies the absolute with the totality of 


SS 
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14 
things and overlooks the evil and tragedy in life. Whatever turn 


“Ae ee take toward either philosophic monism or dualis- 
tic mysticism, it remains essentially an aristocratic privilege 
and hardly a religion suited for the common lot of mankind who 

ere faced daily with the hard facts of reality and can rest in 
neither pure optimism nor pure pessimism. The suggestion here 
that really vital and true religion has its origin emong the 
common people is close to an observation of Ernst Troeltsch to the 
effect that true religion springs from the lower classes. Speak- 
ing of religions of reason, Troeltsch says: 


Conscious of their weakness, they cling in part to the 
old popular religion, which they merely explain in somewhat 
different terms, and in part they base their confidence on 
the power of the abstract arguments which each individual 
may construct for himself after quiet reflection on the ex- 
planations offered by these systems. On the other hand, it 
is the lower classes which do the really creative work, form- 
ing communities on a genuine religious basis. They alone 
unite imagination and simplicity of feeling with a non-re- 
flective habit of mind, a primitive energy, and an urgent 
sense of need,"le | 


Niebuhr's own view.--Having thus far done away with all 


the alternatives to a mythical religion, Niebuhr now. turns to 

the task of an exposition of his own theological position. Per-~ 

Sra is well to remind ourselves here that Niebuhr considers 

the mythical view of reality to be the only adequate basis of 

ethics, and it is by no means a side-stepping of our main in- 

terest to consider very carefully what he has to say about myths. 

What we say here will serve as a supplement to what already has 

been said in connection with our discussion of "The Truth in Myths." 
Christianity, though influenced by rational and mystical 

religions, remains basically a mythical religion with its roots 


in the Hebrew prophetic movement. The myth, of course, is not 


1l2Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachi of the Christian 
Churches, trans. Olive Wyon (New York: Weaonti tan COs, s8erl, Ds 44. 
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15 
limited to the Old Testament but is found in all cultures and es- 


pecially in their early states. In a sense the myth is pre- 
scientific thinking, for the primitives who first utilized it 
were unaware of the causal connections between various natural 
phenomena, This in no way invalidates the myth, however, since 
it contains supra-sclentific elements as. well as pre-scientific. ag 


The aspect of reality with which the myth deals may be termed 


the "vertical" aspect, since reference is made to the transcen-~ 


dent as well as to the natural. The myth has exclusive validity, 
because it pictures the world as coherent, but not rationally so. 
The myth of the creation, to which we have already given some 


4k eh 
ys ut 
F822 ee 
aon it vi 


attention, is basic to the whole Hebraic prophetic tradition. God ‘ 
as Creator is, of course, not the alpha and omega of prophetic 
religion because the troublesome fact of evil prevents any con- 
plete identification between the creation and the Creator. It is 
well to note that the myth of the creation allows the world to be 
a realm of meaning and coherence without insisting that the world 
is totally good. The evil in the world, as we might expect, can- 
not be explained in ordinary discourse any more than this was 
possible in regard to creation. Another myth must be introduced 
and this time the myth is that of the fall. 

We learn that evil was considered by the Hebrews either 
a | as a mystery or as due to human perversity, the latter being the 
position of the myth of the fall. Niebuhr suggests that the myth 
of the fall, however, attributes evil too unqualifiedly to man. 
Niebuhr then guotes from the Psalms to show that in the Hevrew | 


view both nature and history are worthy of appreciation and praise 


because of their close relation to God. "The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork," exclaims 
the Hebrew psalmist. - The quotation from the Psalms is balanced 


\ 
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by one from Isaiah in which the prophet insists on the distance 


of God from the world. In speaking to God, Isaiah says; “Verily 
thou art a God that hidest thyself." Niebuhr comments on this 
passage by saying that God's transcendence reaches to a height 
where it defies comprehension. Ideally the myth of the Creator 
God is supplemented with the ideas of God as both the judge and 
redeemer of the world. According to Niebuhr, God convicts the 
world of its sins and also redeems the world of its sin or at 
least promises to do so. This redemption is related to the 
world, since it does not take place in another realm, but it is 
not immediately related to history since it takes place only at 
the end of history. 

The consideration of God as judge and redeemer brings 
Niebuhr to an attack on another of his many enemies, sacramen- 
talism. This is a perversion of the doctrine of creation which 
considers. all objects of history as holy and sacred and neglects 
the imperfections of the world. The principal fault of sacra- 
mentalism is that it fails to see history as a dynamic process 
but tries to hang on to some institution or set of ideas as 
eternally valid. Mythical religion is subject to perversions in 
other directions, too. The transcendence of God may be height- 
ened to such an extent that a virtual dualism results. Niebuhr 
believes that the dualism of early Christianity was a further de- 
velopment of the extreme tension between God and the world pic- 
tured by Jesus in his law of love. Jesus! Kingdom of God went 
so far beyond the possibilities of history that those captivated 
by the ideal sought to appropriate it directly through mystical 
experience rather than continue to work in the world under the 
burden of a high tension. Sacramentalism retains its complac- 


ency about this world by relegating redemption to another realn, 
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17 
and thus has its cake and eats it too, all in perfect comfort and 


safety. 

Further evidence in behalf of the validity of mythical 
religion is presented by pointing to the fact that a belief in 
transcendence preserves religion against death. The claim is made 
that the prophets saved Hebrew religion at the time of the Baby- 
lonian exile by pointing out the possibility of a redemption 


"which would include more than the fortunes of Israel, "29 Trans- 


cendence here seems to be bound up with the idea of future poten- - 


tiality, the possibility of redemption and salvation in spite of 
the catastrophe of the moment. The concept also seems to carry 
the teek tection of a "transcendence" of the interests and insti- 
tutions of a particular nation, so that a belief in God is not 
only retained but also that a change in the nature of the object 
of belief takes place. 


Summary.--Ihe burden of the first chapter of An Inter- 
pretation of Christian Ethics is that what Christianity needs to- 


day is an independent ethic, different from the secular ethics of 
the colleges and different from the orthodox ethics of historical 
Christianity. Niebuhr makes a very strong appeal for the kind of 
ethies he is fostering. He says: 


Only a vital Christian faith, renewing its youth in its 
prophetic origin, is capable of dealing adequately with the 
moral and social problems of our age; only such a faith can 
affirm the significance of temporal and mundane existence 
without capitulating unduly to the relativities of the tem- 
poral process. Such a faith alone can point to a source of 
meaning which transcends all the little universes of value 
and meaning which “have their day and cease to be" and yet 
not seek refuge in an eternal world where all history ceases 
to be significant. Only such a faith can outlast the death 
of old cultures and the birth of new civilizations, and yet 
deal in terms of moral responsibility with the world in which 
onlinpes and civilizations engage in struggles of death and 
life. oe: 


1StcE, pe 30. 


14TCE, pp. 53-34. 
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Niebuhr here makes the claim that only his ethics can deal resporr 
sibly with the problems of our age, both moral and social, but he 
makes a studied effort to avoid saying what sort of future would 
be in store for man, even were his ethics and the faith that lies 
behind them widely accepted. Will man be able to achieve any 
sort of economic justice or any possible peace between nations? 
If the claim that there is real meaning in this world is to be 
substantiated, it seems that some promise of justice and peace 
must be given. It is hard to conceive of a faith strong enough 
to go on believing in the worth of this world, if the present 
scene is nothing more than a chaotic battleground of irreconcil- 
able forces. A vigorous social ethic, it seems to this writer, 
can only be maintained where there is promise of real achievement, 
though it certainly need not be of utopian proportions, Modern 
prophetism must be more than merely a gloomy criticism of all 
man's efforts to achieve a better society, if it is to command 


the loyalty of serious-minded and clear-thinking men. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
NIEBUHR'S INTERPRETATION OF THE ETHICS OF JESUS 


The ethics of Jesus provide a perennial problem to Chris- 
tian moralists because Jesus’ position is one of supreme author-. 
ity in the Christian church. If any system of ethics is to have 
the stamp of authenticity, it must of necessity show itself to be 
consistent with the teachings of Jesus. Reinhold Niebuhr is no 
exception to the Christian demand that as a Christian moralist he 
show himself a disciple of the man of Galilee. We shall there- 


fore turn to his interpretation of the ethic of Jesus in order to 


discover certain of the basic principles upon which Niebuhr builds 


his social thought. This study is particularly apposite because 
of our interest in the ethical status of coercion. The relevance 
can be readily appreciated when we recall that the ethics of 
Jesus have frequently been held as authority for the principles 
of non-resistance and non-violent resistance. One of our pri- 
mary interests will be to see how Niebuhr deals with the purport- 
ed “pacifistic" character of Sesion! ethic, and we may say in ane 
ticipation that there will be a real struggle here, for Niebuhr 
believes in the validity of coercion and violence, given the 


necessary social conditions. 


As Discussed in "The Ethic of Jesus and the Social Problem" 
The first writing of Niebuhr we shall consider in our 
study of the ethics of Jesus is an article entitled "The Ethic 


of Jesus and the Social Problem, "1 The thesis laid down here is 
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20 
that the ethic of Jesus does not provide the basis for an ade-~ 
quate social ethics. In fact the article, in true Niebuhrian 
style, starts off with a polemic against those who believe that 
a social ethics sufficient for the problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury can be derived from the teachings of Jesus. To Niebuhr such 
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denial in this fashion: "No social ethic in the ordinary sense 
of the word is in it [the ethic of Jesus], precisely because the 


ethical ideal is too rigorous and perfect to lend itself to ap- 


plication in the economic and political problems of our day."* 
It is worth-while to note in passing that the argument stated 
here that Jesus! ethic is “perfectionist” is a continuing theme 


through all the writings we shall have occasion to study in this 
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the perfectionist character of Jesus! ethic by pointing out that 
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the only conceivable social ideal that could be derived from 
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ism dominated by the spirit of love," and he hastens to add that 


this is manifestly unattainable. 
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Another argument with a somewhat different emphasis is 
that Jesus! ethic is personal in character, that is to say, Jesus 
was satasedtee in the quality of the inner life of the individu- 
al and his relationship to God. In such a view of the human prob- 
lem, political aims or programs have clearly no place. The whole 
life is caught up in a religious passion of complete disinterest- 
edness, the spirit of which is contained in the Gospel passages 
that urge non-resistance against evil, and advise the giver to 
bestow on the borrower more than he asks for. Niebuhr does not, 


however, urge that Jesus! ethic is therefore irrelevant to the 
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personal and social ethical problems of man. What he does do is 
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to draw a sharp line between Jesus! ethic and the social ethic 
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that is adequate for the problems of society today. He calls for 
a "rigorous distinction" between perfectionist ethics and the 
necessities of a social situation. One may then aeke How does 
one arrive at an ethic that deals effectively with the relativi- 
ties of politics and economics? One does this by studying the 
social situation and by considering the human resources available aa 
for the solution of the social problem. In the case of Niebuhr a 
study of the "social situation" drove him to Marxism, although 
this fact is just hinted at in the essay under consideration. He 


speaks about the "class struggle," the fact of group selfishness, 
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and the inevitable use of coercion against anti-social minorities, 
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put he makes no explicit reference to Marx. At first glance, it 


is rather astonishing that a "Christian" moralist would seek the 


answers to contemporary social problems in a movement that is 
under any definition clearly outside the Christian tradition and 


whose ethics he himself admits must be rigorously separated from 


Jesus! ethic. What we seem to have here is an inchoate dualism 


in ethics and we shall keep our eyes open for further develop- 


ments along this line as we proceed with our study. We shall 


have a good deal more to say directly about Marxism when we come 


\ 


to Niebuhr's discussion of socialism, hence we shall leave the — 


demonstration of his large debt to Marxism until that time. 


As Discussed in Moral Man and Immoral Society 


In Moral Man and Immoral Society, Niebuhr's first full- 


fledged work on social problems, we find repeated the same gener- 


al statements about Jesus! ethic that are in "The Ethic of Jesus 


and the Social Problem." Jesus! ethic is called "pure religious 


idealism" and Niebuhr makes it clear that this type of idealism 
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"does not concern itself with the social problem."5 ‘The motive 


behind pure religious idealism is the desire to reach complete 


moral perfection, the perfection of God. Such an ethic is con- 
cerned only with motive and does not look to consequences to jus= 
tify itself. A man does not love God in order to get "material 
and mundane” advanteges, He does not forgive others in order to 
convert them toa life of love, nor does he go the second mile in 
order to win freedom from subjection. Self-realization and self- 
fulfillment do spring out of this type of religious action, but 
this is wholly an unintended and unpremeditated result. 

Though Niebuhr himself believes that the ethic of Jesus, 
pure religious idealism, does not adequately answer the demands 
of the social situation, yet there have been groups who have tried 


to make a social ethic out of ite The result has been either as- 


ceticism or a policy of non-resistance, the latter illustrated by 
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strategy may lead to bad social consequences in that the group 


has no method for obtaining justice and must meekly submit to 
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whatever the power-group above it decides, it cannot be denied 
that some desirable results may spring out of such an ethic. 
Niebuhr comments as follows: 

Forgiveness may not always prompt the wrongdoer to re- 
pentance but yet it may. Loving the enemy may not soften 
the enemy's heart; but there are possibilities that it will. 
Refusal to assert your own interests against another may not 
shame him into unselfishness; but on occasion it has done so4 

In this way love and disinterestedness, the central virtues in 
Jesus! ethic, are given a place in social morality by Niebuhr. 
He makes note of the fact that consideration of consequences is 
not altogether foreign even to Jesus and he offers as evidence 


the passage: “With what measure you mete, it shall be measured 
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to you again." But the ethic of love has only limited applica- 


Pa eat 


bility as necessary as it is to make human life tolerable and 


pros 
In this book Niebuhr suggests a somewhat new idea, name- 


ly, that the love ethic of Jesus is more applicable in some sit- 
uations than in others. He makes a distinction between intimate 
relations between men and "indirect and collective human rela-~ 

tions." This distinction is not entirely clear and Niebuhr does 
not explicate his meaning. We may surmise that what he means by 
intimate relationships are, among others, those between members 

of a family, parishioners within a church, or office or factory 


workers who are in close personal contact. The impersonal re- 


lationships presumbably would be between people upon the basis 
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of their membership in the same political unity, whether it be 


county, state or nation, and particularly between various groups 


of people by virtue of their participation in economic life. The 
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latter groups would consist of owners, managers, unskilled work- 
ers, skilled workers, farmers, small business men, and so on. It 
is a little disturbing that Niebuhr does not make his distinction 
between areas in which the love ideal is respectively applicable 
and not applicable more precise. He mentions no social grouping 
by name, not even the family. If the areas are somewhat coinci- 
dent with those suggested above, we may rightly interpret Niebuhr 
to say that the love ethic has a great deal of applicability to 


relationships between members of families and between friends. 

As one moves out into wider and more inclusive relation- 
ships, however, one finds the "love" ideal less useful. There 
are two main reasons for this, as Niebuhr sees it. The first is 
the persistent selfishness of groups which springs out of the 
limited imagination of the average person. Unable to see the im- 
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portance of the demands of other groups because of his limited 


perspective, he persistently puts the interests of his own group 
ahead of any other groups that offer a challenge to its values or 
"vested interests." The second revolves around the problem of 
the statesman. The leader of a group is not free to act as an a 
individual, but must see his role as that of a trustee or pro- | 
tector of the interests of other people within his own group. | ia 
Self-sacrifice as a simple technique is not applicable here be- 
cause the statesman involves many others in any action he may 


take, and although he may himself wish to make a sacrifice for 
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self-sacrifice on the part of others. The statesman is duty- 
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bound to protect the interests of others and perhaps the farthest 
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he could go would be to moderate the demands of his own intereste 
group. Niebuhr next points to historical examples se-phow the 
futility of the policy of non-resistance for achieving justice. 
The negroes in America have been forgiving and forbearing toward 
whites, yet are they not still slaves? The socialist leaders of 
Italy counselled pacifist non-resistance to Fascism in order to 
demonstrate the higher moral quality of socialism. The only re- 
sult was the speeding up of the Fascist ssnatanene The Tolstoian 
protest against Czarism also proved an utter failure. Its attempt 


to win the good-will of the Czar by returning good for evil mere- 
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ly kept the peasants in subjection and the Czar in the Kremlin. 
‘The fact that "pure religious idealism" in its effort to 

emulate the love of God results in non-resistance and the further 

fact that non-resistance when applied to problems of social jus- 


tice ends up in injustice and social evil forces Niebuhr to a 


peculiar position. As an answer to the impasse to which a con- 


sistent application of the ethic of Jesus brings the Christian, 


25 
he urges a dualistic ethics. His statement of the problem is as 


follows: 


Whenever religious idealism brings forth its purest fruits 
and places the strongest check upon selfish desire it results 
in policies, which, from the political perspective, are quite 
impossible. There is, in other words, no possibility of hare 
monising the two strategists [ sic | designed to bring the 
strongest inner and the most effective social restraint upon 
egoistic impulse. It would therefore seem better to accept a 
frank dualism in morals than to attempt a harmony between the 
two methods which threatens the effectiveness of both. Such 
a dualism would have two aspects. It would make a distinc-~ 
tion between the moral judgments applied to the self and to 
others; and it would distinguish between what we expect of 
individuals and of groups.° 


The distinction between individual and group morality is 


of particular interest to us here. Niebuhr's position is that it | 


is impossible to get any social group to accept an ethic of pure 
love in its relationship with other groups. Conflict between 
groups is inevitable and coercion is an inseparable element in 
that conflict. The role of the moral man is to take the side of 
the disinherited against the privileged, and to kéep alive a 
scoomien appreciation of the values of the opponent in the struggle. 
Its role, in short, is one of qualification atk wederetton of the 
brutal aspects and sharp injustices that flow out of social con- 
flict, but it can never eliminate the conflict itself. The ideal 
of love may also play a part in social life by furnishing a prin- 
ciple by which leaders may discipline themselves to prevent their 
"using" the group for their own advantage, as negro and labor 
leaders : Amaoen have done. Niebuhr also suggests that paci- 
fists may play a IT aE PS in mitigating the conflict be- 
titnan: nati dais and perhaps even inspire similar non-conformity in 


enemy nations. 


As Discussed in Reflections on the End of an Era 


MMIS, pp. 270-271. 
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The love ideal set forth in Reflections on the End of an 


Era has the same rigorous and perfect quality which we noticed 


in the previous writings. The negative quality of Jesus! ethic 


receives the greater share of attention here. Jesus! ethic is 


conceived of in terms of non-assertion and of complete ego-sub- 


ordination. The only thing that saves it from pessimism is, 


according to Niebuhr, Jesus! teaching that self-fulfillment comes 


out of self-sacrifice. Niebuhr pushes the idea of self-sacrifice 


to extreme limits by completely denying the validity of any form 


of self-assertion. Those who are uncompromising devotees of the 


eee 


view they result either in extinction or incomplete self-reali- 


ethical ideal find self-fulfillment in “completely spiritual 
terms, "© such as inmortality of fame and influence, and not in 
any way that could be described as "this-worldly." Natural im- 


pulses are seen as the enemy of the spiritual life and in Niebuhr 


zation. The following quotation gives the general trend of his 


argument here: 


In the teachings of Jesus the love ideal is stated un- 
qualifiedly and loyalty to it is demanded without a sugges- 
tion of those compromises which political realities seem to 
make inevitable. Men are to love their neighbors as theme 
selves, they are not to resistevil, not to resent injustice, 
not to desire concrete and obvious rewards, in short not to 
assert the ego against the life around it. The rigor of 
this ethic is saved from the pessimistic conclusion of 
Buddhistic ethics about the evil nature of all life and de- 
sire by the paradox or discovering self-fulfillment and self- 
realization. as a legitimate, though unintended, consequence 
of self-abnegation. Thus life is affirmed though the yirtue 
of the ego's impulse to affirm his own life is denied. 


It is a little hard to imagine how any person could really 


find self-fulfillment if he followed such an extreme ethic as 
this. This is hardly a real problem, however, because the achiew 
ment of any such ideal bs impossible. Man must be satisfied with 
something less than the ideal. We are told that; "Human history 
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27 
must remain a perpetual conflict between conscience and nature; 
and the forces of nature are so powerful in it that complete de- 
votion to the ethical principle would lead to annihilation in any 
immediate instant."& For this reason any attempt to make the 
ethic of Jesus guide for this-worldly existence without refer- 
ence to the transcendent is a perversion. The words of scorn that 
Niebuhr uses in this connection are "prudential" and "otilitar- 
fan." Jesus ethic was neither and the effort of liberal Protes- 
tantism to transform it into a guide for the achievement of the 
good life on this earth is an error. Niebuhr's discussion of the 
ethic is not wholly negative, however, for he asserts that it is 
possible to extend the principle of love. Niebuhr frankly admits 
that the ethic that springs out of the teachings of Jesus lacks 
a full harmony and balance. He says: "The Christian religion is 
thus an ethical religion in which the optimism, necessary for the 
ethical enterprise, and the pessimism, consequent upon profound 
religious insights, never ashton perfect equilibrium or har- 
mony. "9 

In this volume Niebuhr gives the political ideas of Jesus 
more attention than previously. Two main points are stressed: 
(1) Jesus did not share the utopianism of modern liberal Protes- 
tantism; and (2) he maintained an ethical criticism of the social 
order, as well as of individual life. Jesus offered hope for the 


future in the form of an ideal society but it was a redeemed man— 


kind which was to occupy it. It was to be a society governed by 
pure spirit and in which there was to be "neither marriage nor 
giving in marriage." This conception seems to deny the validity 
of man's effort to puild a better society on earth and Niebuhr 
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admits that it does seem "irrelevant to every political ethic 
which must deal with the vexing problem of bringing inner and 
social checks upon collective impulse, "10 Its saving grace is 
that it serves as a valid antidote to any kind of utopian think- 
ing about the political and economic life of man. At another 
point Niebuhr interprets the apocalyptic element in Jesus!’ thought 
to mean that he did not believe that man has the resources to 
build an ideal society. That would come only by the grace of 
God, and the best that Jesus' followers could do was to prepare 
for the coming Kingdom by prayer and contrition. 

Niebuhr further argues that Jesus was not indifferent to 
questions of political justice and economic exploitation in spite 
of the saying that would give the impression that he was. "Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's,” and "Who hath made 
me a divider over you?" are not counsels of political conserva- 
tism, but rather of ethical despair. Jesus saw no possibility of 
improving society: that was a matter that he left to the grace 
of God. But Jesus did feel an ethical uneasiness about the con- 
flict and oppression of the political world, and the proclamation 
of the Kingdom of God expresses his judgment upon it. Niebuhr 
believes the Kingdom to be a genuine social conception and not 
one conceived in terms of the individual perfection of all the 
saved. The apocalyptic element in Jesus! thought is perhaps the 
explanation of why he did not take more interest in the immediate 
problems of achieving relative justice in the political world. 

He believed that God was soon to break into the world to set it 
right in accordance with His will and in such a context the 
efforts that any man or group of men might exert would appear 
puny and weak indeed. In Jesus! view, then, man was in need of 
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29 
both personal and social redemption. In the short time remain- 


ing before the final Judgment and Redemption, the best that man 


could do was to work on the personal problem. 


As Discussed in An interpretation of Christian Ethics 


In An interpretation of Christian Ethics Niebuhr makes a 


thorough-going attempt to fit the ethics of Jesus into his gen- 

eral theological system. We have already devoted some attention 
to his argument in favor of the "mythical" view of the universe. 
His interpretation of Jesus! ethic is one that seeks to fit it 
perfectly into the pattern of a mythical view that sees at the 
center of the cosmic process a transcendent God. At the very 
outset of his discussion of the ethic Niebuhr says: 

Its ideal of love has the same relation to the facts and 
necessities of human experience as the God of prophetic faith 
has to the world..__It is drawn from, and relevant to, every 
moral experience. | 


This perhaps can be interpreted to mean that the ideal of love 


can be partially realized in every moral situation, but never con- 


pletely exhausted in any. Niebuhr particularly emphasizes the 


impossibility of living up to the demands of the love ideal es- 
tablished by Jesus. 

In order to demonstrate the "rigorism" of Jesus' ethic he 
attempts to show that Jesus condemns every form of self-express- 
ion and self-assertion, even the most inevitable and natural. To 
prove this point, Niebuhr quotes that part of Matthew where Jesus 
prohibits concern even for physical existence. The passage runs; 

Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 

ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. 
Is not the life more than meat and the body more than raiment? 
Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, neither do they 


reap, nor gather into barns; yet your sad, ? Satara Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they? 
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30 
‘Niebuhr justifies this exceedingly negative teaching by saying 
that the basis of self-love is found in the animal will to sur- 
vive and that in man this will to survive becomes a temptation to 
exert power over the neighbor, or to put the matter in other 
terms, becomes the will-to-power. After this treatment of "natu- 
ral" self-expression, Niebuhr proceeds to a discussion of Jesus! 
position on possessions, pride, and forgiveness. Typical pass- 
ages quoted are; 
On Soneede Lone 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth . . e -e 
for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.2° 


On prides: 


All their the Pharisees! works they do for to be seen 
of men. .- e « and love the uppermost rooms at feasts and 
the chief seats in the synagogues and greetings in the mar- 
kets and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. 


On forgiveness: 


Love your enemies. : 
Forgive, not seven times, but seventy times seven. 


The thesis that Niebuhr is seeking to establish here is 
that Jesus! ethic is one of complete and thorough-going love, 
which springs solely from the desire of the believer to emulate 
the loving will of God. Such an ethic results in complete self- 
abnegation and is characterized by total indifference to any 
consequences that might result from the application of this 
ethic. Niebuhr's contention about the nature of the ethic of 
Jesus finds expression in this paragraph; 


The ethic of Jesus does not deal at all with the immedi- 
ate moral problem of every human life--the problem of arrang- 
ing some kind of armistice between various contending face 
tions and forces. It has nothing to say about the relativi- 
ties of politics and economics, nor of the necessary balan- 
ces of power which exist and must exist in even the most in- 
timate social relationships. The absolutism and perfection- 

ism of Jesus! love ethic sets itself uncompromisingly not 
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only against the natural self-regarding impulses, but against 
the necessary prudent defenses of the self, required because 
of the egoism of others. It does not establish a connection 
with the horizontal points of a political or social ethic or 
with the diagonals which a prudential individual ethic draws 
between the moral ideal and the facts of a given situation. 

It has only a vertical dimension between the loving will of 

God and the will) of man. 5 ote 

! 

How one can reconcile such a statement with the interpre-e 
tation previously quoted to the effect that Jesus! ethic is 
"drawn from, and relevant to, every moral experience" is a radi- 
cal challenge to the imagination. Niebuhr himself qualifies his 
extreme position as he moves along in his discussion. He admits 
that some of Jesus! teachings about rewards for good action are 
"“nrobably a concession to a prudential morality, "16 In this 
connection he paraphrases a passage from Matthew to read that: 
"Men will be measured by the measure with which they mete and if 
they do not judge they will not be judged."17 Niebuhr is not 
willing to abandon the possibility, however, that Jesus was not 
thinking in this-worldly terms at all, for he says; "Possibly 
Jesus thought of all these rewards only in eschatological terms. 
He may have meant to say only that God would be merciful to the 
merciful, would exalt the humble, and would establish the life of 
those who had lost it for the Kingdom's sake."?® 

Despite the ambiguities of Niebuhr'ts thought at certain 
points in his exposition, the main contention remains clear. 


Jesus! ethic is an absolute one, a prophetic ethic which stands 


? 
above any achievement in history as a criticism of it. From such 


an ethic it is clearly impossible to derive a set of standards by 


which men can live in this world in perfect conformity with the 
will of God. By thus interpreting the ethic of Jesus, Niebuhr 


relieves the Christian of the necessity of following an ethic of 


15IcE, p. 39. 16ICE, p. 53. 7+"Matt. 7:1. 
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non-resistance and makes it possible for him to employ coercion 
for ethical ends. A tension must, of course, be maintained be- 
tween any system of relative ethics and the absolute ethic. To 
indicate this necessary interrelationship Niebumdesignates the 
love ethic of Jesus as an "impossible possibility." 


Summary 
Our first concern in this summary will be to point out 


two weaknesses tin Niebuhr's interpretation of the ethic of Jesus, 


one concerned with his view of the "self" and the other with his 


treatment of consequences. The picture Niebuhr draws of the self 
is an unsatisfactory one because it is hard to imagine that real 
self-realization springs from the extremely self-denying ethic he 
suggests as an absolute ethic. Selfhood slips completely away if 
the dangers of egoism prevent it from taking part in constructive 
and creative activity. Niebuhr's strong sense of sin puts him 
into the position of saying, or seeming to say, that selfhood is 
automatically selfishness, though there may be varying degrees of 
the latter. 

The treatment of consequences in Jesus! ethic as presented 
by Niebuhr seems incomplete. It may be that true unselfishness 
demands the ignoring of ‘iil aiaiitiltais insofar as the self is con- 
cerned, but it certainly does not or should not be blind to the 
consequences of its actions upon others. Niebuhr's claim that 
Jesus did not urge his followers to love their enemies so that tre 
latter might be converted seems extreme. If sacrificial love re- 
sults in bad consequences for other, let us say, by encouraging 
bikiaes in their wrong-doing, it can hardly be defended on the ground 
that the advocate feels constrained be eed sacrificially for pur-= 
poses of personal contrition. 


We are now ready to ask the question: Where does Niebuhr’ 


TS) 
interpretation of the ethic of Jesus leave us with regard to 
social ethics? The function the message of Jesus serves is pri- 
marily that of convicting men of sin by calling attention to the 
full dimension of life. It presents God's demands for perfection 
which are in obvious contrast with the actualities of sin and 
evil on the historical level of existence. It does not offer a 
detailed system of historical social ethics nor can such be dee 
duced from it. By setting an absolute goal, it gives men a stan- 
dard by which they can measure the relative goodness of histori- 
cal alternatives. As we shall have occasion to see in the follow- 
ing chapters, Niebuhr feels free to accept the social ethical 
goals of Marxism and a number of its insights into the nature of 
society. Niebuhr's willingness to appropriate truths from other 
movements makes it quite cleer that his conception of what is dee 
manded of the Christian is not adherence to a completely differ-_ : 
ent kind of social ethics from that held by any other group. What 
is demanded is that the Christian remain loyal to the ultimate 


insights end truths of Christianity while participating in his- 
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torical ethical movements. Niebuhr uses the term "justification 
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by faith" to describe this experience. He says: 


To understand this (that the twin perils of tyranny and 
anarchy can never be completely overcome in any political 
achievement] is to labor for higher justice in terms of the 
experience of justification by faith. Justification by faith 
in the realm of justice means that we will not regard the 
pressures and counter pressures, the tensions, the overt and 
covert conflicts by which justice is achieved and maintained, 
as normative in the absolute sense; but neither will we ease 
our conscience by seeking to escape from involvement in them, | 
We will know that we cannot purge ourselves of the sin and 

“ guilt in which we are involved by the moral ambiguities of as 
politics without also di savowing responsibility for the crea=- |) 
tive possibilities of justice. oN 
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CHAPTER IIT 
THE NATURE OF ETHICAL SOCIAL GOALS 


As’ we approach the question of the place of coerion in a 
system of religious social ethics, it is essential to have clear- 
ly in mind the goals toward which any particular ethical activity 
is directed. Once we determine the goal that the ethical enter- 
prise seeks to gain, then we shall be in a position to see the 
place that coercion occuples as an instrument for the achievement 
of that goal. The question here is essentially one of “ends* 
and “means” and it quite logically follows that we cannot gain 
an adequate conception of the legitimate use of coercion as means 
if we do not know the end for which it is being applied. 

"What is it," we may then ask, “that Niebuhr considers 
the proper object, of religious social activity?" The answer to 
this question is not easy to give, for the position of Niebuhr 
changes somewhat through the years. The method used here will be 
that of taking the statements on this subject in chronological 
order and pointing out their differences and similarities. 


In Moral Man and Immoral Society Niebuhr represents 
= = : : 


Marxist thought as being substantially the creed of the intelli- 
gent proletarian. And though Niebuhr makes certain qualifica- _ 
tions upon the Marxist position, on the whole he gives it his en- 
dorsement and aligns himself on the side of the proletariat. 

Niebuhr holds that the social ideals of the proletarian are ade- 
quately summarized in the concept of the classless society. The 
descriptive term that Niebuhr has for the proletarian is "“rigor- 


ous equalitarian.” The well-known slogan of the Marxists, “from 
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oD. 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs," 


is held up by Niebuhr as an acceptable statement of the "equal- 
itarian™ ideal. He admits that such an ideal cannot be put into 
practice in the complexities of society any more than can the 
Christian ideal of love. Nevertheless, it is the "4deal toward 
which a rational society mst move" and it is valid as the "ul- 
timate social ideal,"2 

The treatment of the ethical goal in Reflections on the 


End of an Era stresses its paradoxical nature and emphasizes the 


fact that the ideal and the real are in a relationship of high 
tension. In a discussion of the place of reason in social im- 
provement, Niebuhr uses as his key term the word "harmony. *2 

Here the social ideal is seen as one of harmonious relationships 
rather than one of equality, as was stressed in the Marxist doc- 
trine. Just how this harmony can be reached is not made clear, 
and it is conceivable that only equality could bring harmony, so 
that the two positions are not necessarily contradictory. The 
ideal of reason, however, is not one that is capable of easy real- 
ization. The problem of the social ideal, we are told, is one 
that leads the thinker to a position that is called both "parada- 
ical” and “dualistic.” Reflections about the social ideal lead ES 
not only to a political program, but also-to theological con-. 
clusions and insights. Take this statement as an example: 

The paradox in which all morality moves is that nothing a 
ehort of the affirmation of the total needs of humanity can 
be regarded as completely moral but that this can be accom- re 
plished concretely only by asserting the interests of those 
who have been defrauded against the interests of those who — 
have undue privileges. Every practical assertion of the Ee 


principle of Sisipverestecness therefore involves the asser- 
tion of interest. | | 
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Niebuhr also tells us that recognition of the fact that the 


social ideal is unattainable will lead to a “dualistic world- 
view."* Niebuhr seems to consider this “dualism® as a valid in- 
sight because he says it is the property of “classical religion," 
the term he used at that time to indicate his own point of view. 
ad An_Interpretation of Christian Ethics we find an em- 


EE — 


phasis upon equality with the discussion hinging around the 
phrase, "equal justice." In discussing the class conflict between ) 
the property-owners and the workers, Niebuhr suggests that a 

clear moral judgment can be made on theyside of the workers. This 


“simplest of all moral princi- 


can be done by application of the 
ples, that of equal justice."© In a further PRD) + OS SE OR. " the 
term, we find that its meaning is closely tied up with egonomte 
equality. Niebuhr says on this point: 


In a struggle between those who enjoy inordinate privi- 


leges and those who lack the basic essentials of the good rd 
lifé it is fairly clear that a religion which holds love to ae 

be the final law of life stultifies itself if it does not ie 

support equal justice as a political and economic approxi- ie 
mation of the ideal of love.§® i 

If we ask what "justice™ means in the phrase “equal justice,” we pe 


find that it is closely related to the idea of social order and 
the prevention of anarchy. On this point Niebuhr says: 


The problem of politics and economics is the problem of 
justice. The question of politics is how to coerce the an- | 
archy of conflicting human interests into some kind of order, 
offering human beings the greatest possible opportunity for 
mutual support. In the field of collective behavior the 
force of egoistic passion is so strong that the only har- 
monies possible are those which manage to neutralize this 
force through balances of power, through mutual defenses a- 

gainst its inordinate expression, and,through techniques for 
pareqesl™y its energy to social ends. 


The extreme difficulty of establishing neve} epiterts is 


brought out By Biyoer when he mye about varet juetive' 
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When dealing with the actual human situation realistic-~ 
ally and pragmatically it is impossible to fix upon a single 
moral absolute. Equal justice remains the only possible, 
though hardly a precise, criterion of value. Since no life 
has value if all life is not equally sacred, the highest 
social obligation is to guide the social struggle in such a 
way that the most stable and balanced equilibrium of social 
forces will be achieved and all life will thereby be given 
equal opportunities of development. But so many contingent 
factors arise in any calculation of the best method of achiev- 
ing equal justice that absolute standards are useless, 


The gist of Niebuhr's Macuseten of “equal justice" seems 
to be that there are two principal goals of social ethical activ- 
ity, the achievement of equality and stability. Equality is con- 
ceived of in primarily economic terms, perhaps because Niebuhr 
considers the economic question to be so crucial in the present 
era. Equality alone is not enough, for the demands of civiliza- 
tien are that there be sufficient security and regularity about 
social life so that positive development can take place both in 
individual lives and in social institutions. 


In Christianity and Power Politics Niebuhr speaks of the 
ideal ov a "just and stable social order, "9 thus showing his in- 
terest in the two sides of the social question. Though it might 
be assumed that an increase of justice would automatically aid 
social stability, I can find only the briefest treatment of this 
point in Niebuhr . 10 As we move through the writings of Niebuhr, 
we see more and more emphasis on the fact that ethical ideals are 
relative, a position which in part is no doubt derived from 
Niebuhr's constant struggles with the pacifists. In the follow- 
ing quotation we see the two emphases in Niebuhr's view of the — 
valid social goal. One is the stress on its relativity. The 
other is the stress on the plurality of values, the ones here be- 


ing: (1) freedom, (2) peace, and (3) equality. 
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The creeds [absolutist ones in America] are various, but 
they have in common the tendency to measure political reali- 
ties, not in terms of possible historical alternatives, but 
by comparison with purely ideal possibilities. This is a 
fatal weakness in the realm of politics, for political values 
are highly relative. We never have the chance to choose be- 
tween tyranny and relative democracy. We do not have the 
choice between war and perfect peace, but only between war 
and the uneasy peace of some fairly decent and stable equil- 
ibrium of social forces. We cannot choose between violence 
end non-violence, but only between violence and a statesman- 
ship which seeks to adjust social forces without violence 
but cannot guarantee immunity from clashes, We have never 
had the opportunity -- ond probably never shall have <= to 
choose between injustice and perfect equality, but only be- 
tween injustice and a justice which yoves toward equality 
and incorporates some of its values, 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE NECESSITY OF SOCIALISM FOR THE SGA AE eRans 
OF JUSTICE is 

In order to discover what the general social goals dis- 
cussed in the last chapter mean as applied to the present-day 
world, it is necessary to study in brief outline Niebuhr's anal- 
ysis of the nature of soclety and the contemporary social situ- 
ation. This analysis should make clear the reasons why Niebuhr 
has come to the conclusion that socialism is a necessity for the 
achievement of justice, 

At the very outset, it should be recognized that Niebuhr 
does not believe it possible to establish a perfect society on 
earth. While_he does not accept conflict as normative, he does 
consider it as universal and inevitable -- the world in his view 
being divorced from its true essence. Listen to what he has to 
say about the possibility of the achievement of an ideal society: 

It is clearly impossible to establish an ideal social :! 

harmony either within nations or between nations. The world ce 
of politics remains a “world of sin." Not because any given an 
political strategy is inadequate but because there is no per-~ Hl 


fect restraint either moral or social for egoistic impulse, , 
particularly not for the corporate egoism of social groups. 


The best that man can do in establishing the good society 


is in achieving a “balance of power." This concept, “balance of 


power,” is one of central importance for Niebuhr and finds con- 


stant repetition in all his political writings. A clear and 
cogent statement of this concept is the following: 


To concede that justice in political relations depends 
upon a balance of poner is to admit that even the most imag- 


—— 


TREE, 1 pp. 247-248, 
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inative political policy will fail to achieve perfect justice. 
A balance of power implies a conflict of will and contest of 
interests in which injustice is prevented because contending 
forces are fairly evenly matched. Such a procedure does not 
remove the root of conflict which is to be found in the cor- ) 
porate egoism of contending groups. As long as the character ri 
and nature of man is not changed into something now quite un- | a 
known in human history, neither a new and more perfect social * 
pedagogy nor a more perfect social organization will be able 
to eliminate att possibilities of injustice and conflict in 
human history. 


This statement brings out particulerly the limiting character of 
the "balance of power." The fact that man lives in an imperfect 4 
world makes some conflict inevitable. It is further true that 
only a wh te cones this fact will prevent man from making great 
errors in his effort to improve his social relationships. 

The mere utterance of the fact that justice can only be 
achieved through «4 “palance of power" does not, of course, guer- 
eantee its achievement. The history of mankind has been the story “a 
of the disproportion of power and lack of balance of power. (See 


the discussion of centralized power in Egypt, Peru, China, Japan 


and Rome in Chapter I of Moral Man and Immoral Society.) A study 


of history yields a principle of interpretation of power, namely, 
“that great disproportions of power lead to injustice." This 
insight should be credited to the Marxians, according to Niebuhr, 
end constitutes a very important contribution to ethical social 
thought. Niebuhr makes the acknowledgment of this insight in the 
following fashion: : 
If the Marxian should incline at times to too much cyni- 
cism ... -e he is not cynical but only realistic, in main- 
taining that disproportion of power in society is the real 


root of social injustice .....e The clear recognition of 


2REE, pe 2433; cf. REE, pp. 250-2513 CPP, p. 26. a 


SNDM, Vol. II, p. 262. 
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that fact is the greatest ethical contribution which Marxian 
thought has made to the problem of social life.4 


Once this basic principle is taken as true, the next step is 
to identify in present society those centers of power which are 
disproportionate in order to be able to make an attack upon them 
and level them in the interests of justice. Those who hold dis- 
proportionate power in present-day society are termed by Niebuhr 
"industrial oligarchs” or “industrial overlords." They are those 
who, in brief, own productive property and control the basic pol- 
icies of the business world. The thesis that the owners of pro- 
ductive property are in possession of a disproportionate amount 
of power is a continuing theme throughout all the writings of 
Niebuhr and is qualified only in his latest book by the admission 
that ownership should not be necessarily considered the equiva- 
lent of economic power. A typical expression of Niebuhr's con- 
ception of the locus of the dominant power in modern society is 
the following: “In modern capitalistic society the significant 
social power is the power which inheres in the ownership of the 
means of production; and it is that power which is able to arro- 
gate special social privilege to itself." 

The next step in demonstrating the need for socialism is 
to show that its inauguration will reestablish the balance of 


power needed to attain the "rough justice of politics."6 


4yMIs, pe. 163. For further statements and elaborations | 

of this principle see the following: MMIS, pp. 6, 7, 9, ll, 114; 
"Morals and Mechanism,” Radical Religion, Vol. I, #2, p. 11; “"Cath- 
olicism and Anarchism in Spain," Tid Vol, II, #2, p. S73 NDM, 
Vol. II, pp. 21-22. | ema 

. SMMIS, pe. 114. For similar expressions see the following: 
MMIS, pp. 6, 7, 15, 163, 210; REE, pp. 235-236; ICE, pp. 184-185; 
Radical Religion, Vol.III, #4, p. 37. For passages showing a re- 
vision of the earlier position in regard to the relationship be- 
tween political and economic power in a democracy see: NDM, Vol. 
TI, pp. 262-263. Compare this with MMIS, p. 210. | 


SREE, pp. 234-235. 
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The briefest statement of this theme is the following, nich ol 
Niebuhr presents as the Marxian position: "Equality’ will be es- g 
tablished only through the socilalisation of the means of pro- 
Guction, that is, through the destruction of private property, 
wherever private property is social power."7 That this is sub- 
stantially the position of Niebuhr is indicated by this state- 
ment: "The program of the Marxian will not create the millen- 
nium for which he hopes. It will merely provide the only possible 
property svaten compatible eith ths necessities of a technical 
age."8 Niebuhr also calls socialism “an absolute prerequisite of 
basic justice in a technical age,"9 and "the obvious next step 

in achieving social maturity."10 

Socialism is defined by Niebuhr as the "social ownership 
of the means of production, "11 He does not deal with the details 
of socialism, such as a scheme outlining which industries are to 
be taken over by the government, who is to plan production and 
distribution and what political controls are to be exercised over 
these planners. He simply accepts the necessity for socialism 
end leaves the working out of the details to others. 

The issue of prime importance for this study as far as 
socialism is concerned now comes before us. How is this new Re 
society to be achieved? Can this new system of property owner- Sg 
ship and control be brought into existence by a military revolu- 
tion of the Russian variety? The said chapter will be devoted 


to Niebuhr's treatment of this possibility. 
_— , , . -_ - si a = 


Torts. o. 186. | SICE, pp. 184-185. 
9Radical Religion, Vol. I, #1, pe 4.) 


10Ibid., Vol. III, #2, p. 2. Cf. REE, pp. 235-236; ICE, 


pp. 183-1843 Radical Religion, Vol. I, #1, p. 53 ibid., Vol. I, 
#2, DDe l1l-12; | os Ole ¥ #2, De 44, | 7 
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CHAPTER V 


EVALUATION OF VIOLENCE AS MEANS FOR THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF AN ETHICAL SOCIAL GOAL 


As Discussed in Moral Man and Immoral Society 


Definition of violence.--The first item thet should be 
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considered in a discussion of violence as a means for the achieve- 
ment of an Bthical social goal for society"l is its definition. 

Niebuhr in many cases makes a studied avoidance of defining terms 
and with “violence” he defines it only be indirection. He says 

about it: "The distinguishing marks of violent coercion and con- | 
flict are usually held to be its intent to destroy either life @w a 
property. This distinction is correct if consequences are not 

confused with satent.*2 Niebuhr, of course, knows that revolu= 
tion is mach more than intention to destroy life and property as 
is shown by his constant references to the Russian Revolution. Ag 
In fact, the words violence and revolution are often used inter- 
changeably and it is really violence in the form of a revolution 
of the workers that Niebuhr is primarily concerned with. Con- i 


sider, for example, the use of terms in the following quotation: Ali 


"Tf a season of violence can establish a just social system end 


can create the possibilities of its preservation, there is no 
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purely ethical ground upon which violence and revolution can be 
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ruled out."9 The chapter in which the term violence appears num-_ 
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erous times is entitled "Justice Through Revolution."4 
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4NMMIS, pp. 169-199. 
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>. 


_Refutation of middle-class judgment against violence.--In 


his discussion of the possibilities of revolution as a means for 
the achievement of a bétter society, Niebuhr first directs his ate 
tention to the charge made by the "middle classes and the ration- 

al moralists" that “violence is intrinsically immoral."5 This 


middle-class philosophy holds that violence and revolution can be 


ruled out of consideration at the very beginning of any discussion 


of social ethics. They are a priori immoral and nothing further 


need be said about. their possible use in the interest of achiev- 
ing a just society. 

Niebuhr strongly disagrees with this attitude of the mid- 
dle classes and to refute it he is at once drawn into a discussion 
of the meaning of “moral"™ and "immoral," especially as they apply 
to social acts and policies. Niebuhr seeks to demonstrate that 
it is unjustified to make a priori judgments about the morality 
of social policies, particularly judgments of the uncritical sort 
voiced by middle-class people. What must be done is to examine 
the merits of any given social pohicy with a comprehensive metho- 
dology which takes into account motive, goal, methods, and conse- 
quences. 

Although it is not difficult to svapathise with the gen= 
eral direction of this type of criticism of the over-simplified 
moral judgments made by middle-class thinkers, the counterexposi- 
tion by Niebuhr of his own method of judging the morality of so- 
cial policy is not everything one might hope for. The organiza- 
tion of the material in pages one-hundred and seventy through 


one-hundred and seventy-six in Moral Man and Immoral Society is 


careless end the rambling character of the discussion forces the 


reader to rework the material in order to extract from it all the 


SMMIS, pe. 170. 
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value that is in it. At the top of page 170, for example, Niebuhr 


deals- with the criteria of motives end hastily approves those of 


the proletarian. He next deals with social goals, and then on 


page 171 with the general theory of the pragmatic test of instru- 
mental values. At the bottom of page 171 the discussion of mo- 

tives is again resumed for several pages with side excursions de- 
voted to a Becs¥eien of the pragmatic view of instrumental val- 


ues. The correlation between the general theory set forth on 


page 171 end the ensuing discussion is noticeable primarily by its 


absence. What correlation there is takes implicit rather than 


explicit form and the exposition suffers in cogency and force for 
that reason. I add these remarks here to assist those who may 
wish to consult the original work and who may find it confusing 

at first reading, especially after reading my ow exposition which 
differs in organization from the original. 

In setting forth the various methods for judging the morale- 
ity of social policies, of which violence is at the moment the 
center of attention, Niebuhr emphasizes three tests: the motive 
lying behind the policy, the goal toward which the policy is di- 
rected, and the consequences of the policy. Granted that these 
are the proper tests for the morality of social policies, middle- 
class judgments against violence must be shown to be in error 


either by false application of these principles or by the appli- 


: cation of wrong principles. Niebuhr finds the middle classes 


erring by their almost exclusive preoccupation with motives to the 
exclusion of other factors in the social situation. As we have — 
already noted, the middle-class claim is that violence is intrin- 
sically immoral and this raises a question about the meaning of 
the word “intrinsic.” Niebuhr does not make this term sufficient- 


ly clear. He says merely: “Nothing is intrinsically immoral ex- 


Re 
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cept ill-will and nothing intrinsically good except good-will."6 


This statement seems to imply that “intrinsic” refers to motives 
and intent, as those are usually thought of. The issue is not so 
simple as that, however, for we read a few lines further on that 
"the good motive is judged by its social goal,"7 This brings up 
a further question as to whether motives can be considered in a 

separate compartment from the acts to which they give rise, the 
consequences of the acts, and the envisaged goals toward which 

the acts are presumably directed. We need not detain ourselves 

on this point except to make note of the fact that Niebuhr does 

not make plain the exact part that motive plays in the complex of 
social morality, how independent a factor it is and to what degree 
it is interdependent. Whatever Niebuhr's own view, he is certain fel 
that the middle-class make the mistake of associating certain : 
means too absolutely with bad motives. The middle classes think 
that violence inevitably springs from ill-will, that it is by its 


very nature an instrument of evil motives and cannot be otherwise, 


Niebuhr claims that they make this mistake for the principal rea- 
son that they look at the moral enterprise primarily from the per- 
| spective of their own group and the life within it. They have an 
intragroup perspective sotnas than an intergroup perspective. 
Their worst errors occur when they seek to apply the morality a 
that is appropriate within their own class uncritically and with- 
out qualification to the relationships between different social 
groups, especially between their own class and the proletarian a 
class. There is much greater mutuality and coercion is much less ot 
prevalent in the relationships between the various members of the 
middle-class than in the relationships between the middle-class 
and the proletarian class. The conflict of interests between the 
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latter groups can be clearly seen in government and business, 
Yet because violence in intragroup relationships almost always 
is an indication of ill-will, the middle-class person immediate- 
ly comes to the conclusion that such is also the case in inter-~ 
group relationships. 

The obverse of \this error is also manifested by the 
middle slabs6s . As they think that violence always indicates 
ill-will so also they believe that certain acts are the inevite- 
ble expression of “good-will. The acts and attitudes are those 
of “respect for the life, the opinions and the interests of an- 
other” in contrast to "violence to the fellowman's life, opinions 
and interests."8 The middle-class mind has two reasons, or 
rather pseudo-reasons, for rejecting violence. It aint to itself: 
"People who use violence demonstrate by their use of Lt that they 
are motivated by hatred for their fellowmen, end this is further 
shown by their failure to do those things that decent, right- 
minded people do when they are motivated by good-will, namely, 
use persuasion in a kindly spirit of understanding." 

The sum of these arguments is that we cannot accept the 
Judgments of middle-class people about the intrinsic merits of 
various types of social policy because they do not see the issues 
from a broad enough perspective. Their experience is too limited 


to allow them to judge fairly the merits and faults of various 


social policies. In the intracless experiences which they have, . 


for exemple, violence has a relationship to evil motives that 
does not obtain for interclass situations. Yet they assume that 
it does and their counsels are full of illusions and deceptions 
for that Séaacn: Niebuhr has some rather bitter things to say 


about these illusions because they spring from the self-interest 
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48 
of a class that preserves its privileges in part by condemning 


the motives of those whom it oppresses. The following quotations 


show clearly Niebuhr's view of the invalidity of middle-class 


judgments on matters of social ethics: 


Since those who hold special privileges in society are 
naturally inclined to regard their privileges as their rights 
and to be unmindful of the effects of inequality upon the un- 
derprivileged, they will have a natural complacency toward 
injustice. Every effort to disturb the peace, which incor- 
porates the injustice, will therefore seem to them to spring 
from unjustified malcontent. They will furthermore be only 
partly conscious of the violence and coercion by which their 
privileges are preserved and will therefore be particularly 
censorious of the use of force or the threat of violence by 
those who oppose them, The force they use is either the 
covert force of economic power or it is the police power of 
the state, seemingly sanctified by the supposedly impartial 
objectives of the government which wields it, but neverthe- 
less amenable to their intérests. They are thus able in per-_ 
fect good faith to express abhorrence of the violence of a 
strike by workers and to call upon the state in the same 
breath to use violence in putting down the strike. 

The middle class tried to make the canons of individual 
morality authoritative for all social relations. It is 
shocked by the moral cynicism, the tendency toward violence 
and indifference toward individual freedom of the proletar- 
fan. Inasfer as this represents an honest effort to make the 
ideals of personal morality norms for the conduct of human 
groups, it is a legitimate moral attitude which must never be 
completely abandoned. Inasfar as it represents the illusions 
and deceptions of middle-class people, who never conform 
their own group conduct to their individual ideals, it deserves 
the cynical reaction of the proletarian. The illusory ele-~- 
ment must be admitted to be very large. The middle classes 
believe in freedom, but deny freedom when its exercise im- 
perils their position in society; they profess a morality of 
love and unselfishness but do not achieve an unselfish group 
attitude toward a less privileged group; they claim to abhor 
violence and yet use it both in international conflict and | 
in the social crises in which.their interests are imperilled; 
they want mutuality of interest between classes rather than a 
class struggle but the mutuality must not _ be so complete as 
to destroy all their special privileges .l0 

» « « « the middle-class idealist may, and probably does, 
live under illusions. He is too completely an individual to 
be conscious of the most significant behavior of groups. He 
does not suffer enough, in his comfortable position, from the 
brutality of collective man, fully to understand his domin-— 
ant impulses. He may have separated himself from_those im- 
pulses and detached himself psychologically. But he is. not 
detached economically and therefore does not feel the full 
force and the real meaning of the impulses of dominant groups. 
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He sees moral forces working efficaciously within the confines 


of his group, and erroneously imagines t att can be ex- : 
tended until they resolve alt group conflict ePey 


Summary on middle-class view.--It is not altogether sur- 
prising to find Niebuhr highly critical of the moral attitudes 
of middle-class people. As we have seen, Niebuhr believes that 
socialism is a necessity for the achievement of a just domestic 
society in every industrial nation. In his view the middle 
classes are complacent toward present injustices and of course 
are not motivated to ask searching questions about the necessity 

'- for a revision of the property system. Their complacency is es- 
pecially evident in the fact that they confine themselves to 

making sweeping and specious indictments of the morals of those 
who seek fundamental social changes. 


The proletarian bias in favor of revolution.--The atti- 


tude of distant abhorrence toward violence on the part of the 


middle classes is matched by the enthusiastic approval of it by 


the more radical proletarians. What the middle classes view as 
the complete destruction of human values, the proletarians cone 


sider as the necessary precondition of the establishment of them 


in the classless society. Proletarians are convinced advocates 
of revolution for two principal reasons: (1) the owning classes i 


will not relinquish their privileges and power without a revolu- 


tion, and (2) the worker's revolution is supported by the inev- 


itable movements of social history. On the first point Niebuhr 


says: 


What gives the Meraien determinism uniqueness, is the | 
complete moral cynicigm which is derived from it. The rela- 
tions of social classeés in society is conceived of wholly 

in terms of the conflict of power with power. Since all cul- he 
tural, moral and religious forces are “ideologies” which ia 
rationalise, but do not seriously alter, the economic be- Ms 
havior of various classes, it is assumed that the power which et 
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inheres in the ownership of the means of production and which 
makes for social injustice will not be abated, qualified or 
destroyed by any other means but the use of force against it. 
"The first condition of salvation," declares Trotsky, “is to 
tear the weapons of domination out of the hands of the bour- 
geoisie. It is hopeless to think of a peaceful arrival to 
power while the bourgeoisie retains in its hands all the 
apparatus of power. Three times over hopeless is the idea of 
: coming to power--by the path of parliamentary democracy."12 


’ : 


The theory of economic determinism which holds that the 


movements of history support revolution Niebuhr summarizes as 
follows: 


If this destruction of power seems an impossible task, | 
. the Marxiam proletarian is consoled and encouraged by the 
hope that the increased centralisation of power in the cap- 
italist economy, which he regards as inevitable, will make 
the defense of the owning classes more vulnerable by reducing 
their numbers, while the increasing misery of the workers 
will create the vehement energy out of which the revolution- 
ery force is built. While capitalism thus produces both the 
possibility sand the means of its own destruction, the true 
Marxian does not believe that the process will be automatic. 
He does not expect to gain control of either the means of 
production or.the apparatus of the state without a revolution- 
ary struggle .1> 
The realistic Marxians who have analysed their problem 
in terms of the comparative resources of power available on 
each side, do not give themselves to the romantic illusion 
current among certain classes of intellectuals, who think 
that a revolution is a fairly easy achievement. They know 
that the task is not easy, even though they believe the in- 
exorable forces of history are gradually changing the propor- 


a tion of power and making the ultimate victory of the workers 
possible. They believe that the increased centralisation of 


power and privilege will reduce the comparative strength of 
the privileged groups, that the increased misery of the 
workers, and of the lower middle classes, will augment their 
numbers and increase their revolutionary fervor snd that in- 
ternational wars, in which capitalism inevitably involves the — 
present social order, will finally reduce the prestige and te 
the power of the national state sufficiently to make a trans- oe 
fer of power possible. s 


Criticism of the proletarian view.--Although Niebuhr 


finds himself in great sympathy with the proletarians because of 
their shared belief in socialism, he cannot bring himself to en- 


dorse their view of violence and revolution uncritically. He 


has more in common with them than do the middle classes, whose 
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wholesale indictment of violence he can completely dismiss in a 
few pages as moreily and intellectually—invaltds He devotes many 
pages to a careful reevaluation of sg claims in favor of revo- 
lution and this fact shows his belief that the proleterien's con- 
victions on the subject are not to be taken lightly. He makes 
his sympathy with the proletarian position explicit in words as. 
well as implicit in his extended discussion of it. He says: 
"Since he the proletarian stands more completely outside of 
modern civilisation than any other group, his perspective is rel- 
etively better than that of any other."15 yet this sympathy — 
with the proletarian group does not blind Niebuhr to the fact 
that the proletarian group also has its errors and partial per- 
spectives, even as do the middle classes. The reasons why the 
proletarian perspective is suspect can be enumerated under four 
heads: (1) it is economically determined, (2) it underestimates 
the moral and rational resources available for the task of 

social change, (3) it underestimates the values resident in con- 
temporary society, and (4) it is utopian about post-revolution 
possibilities, 

On the first point Niebuhr says: 

We need not therefore regard either his [the proleterien's] 
historical prophecies or his political strategies as author- 
itative. Though he claims absolute truth for them, they are 
cond} {toned by peculiar circumstances, as all convictions 
7 [the proletarian's] moral attitudes are determined 
i pes ce et Rien, ere groups rather than by the moral be- 

On the second point: 
He [the proletarian) may fail to recognise some rational 


and redepptive forces in society which must be taken into 
account. 


15yIs, p. 166. lémMIs, p. 166. 
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But since he [ the proletarian] is too completely immersed 
in the social group and too much the victim of group brutal- 


ities, he may not have the whole truth about the moral re 
sources of human life,19 | | 


On the third point: 


The question which confronts society is, how can it elim~ 
inate social injustice by methods which offer some fair Op- 
portunity of abolishing what is evil in our present society 
without destroying what is worth preserving in it .... 4 
That question raises . .. . issues which the proletarian i 
not willing to consider. From his perspective there is Roth- 

. ing good in modern society which deserves preservation.“ 


On the fourth point: 


In his mood he [the proletarian] is not inclinea to worry 
about the future. Like all desperate men he can afford to be 
romantic about it.21 


For these reasons Niebuhr finds himself compelled to re- 
evaluate the political program of the proletarians. He says ex- 
plicitly that the proletarian "may be too desperate to see all 


the relevant facts."©“ Niebuhr sets himself to the task of sup- 
plying the missing facts. There is no way to evaluate the moral- 


ity of revolution except to examine all the claims and counter-_ 
claims and to test them in the light of the facts as they are 
found in the social world. The philosophy upon which Niebuhr op- 
erates in his critique of the proletarian claims for revolution 


is summarized by him in this manner: 


When viewing a historic situation all moralists become 
pragmatists and utilitarians ..... The choice of instru- 
ments and immediate objectives which fall between motive and 
ultimate objective, raises issues which are pragmatic to such 
a degree that they may be said to be more political than they 
ere ethical. The realm of politics is a twilight zone where 
ethical and technical issues meet. A political policy cannot - 
be intrinsically evil if it can be proved to be an efficacious 
instrument for the achievement of a morally approved end,.<5 

Once we have made the fateful concession of ethics to pol- 
itics, and accepted coercion as a necessary instrument of so- 
cial cohesion, we can make no absolute distinctions between | 
non-violent and violent types of coercion or between coercion 
used by governments and that which is used by revolutionaries. 

If such distinctions are made they must be justified in terms 
of the consequences in which they result. The real question 
is: what are the political possibilities of establishing jus- 
tice through violence?@4 ee 


19uMIsS, p. 178.  20mmIs, pp. 167-168. 21mmts, p. 168. 
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With this final question: “What are the political possi- 
bilities of establishing justice through violence? Niebuhr be- 
gins his critical survey of revolutionary strategy. One by one 
he takes’ up the doctrines of communism and compares them tothe 
actual social situation to determine whether the theory suffi- 
clently fits the facts to make the likelihood of revolution 
successful. If this excursion into sociological data may seem 
to be straying from the field of morality, one should keep in 
mind that ethical and technical issues are inextricably interre- 
lated and cannot be dealt with in separate sterile compartments. 
Sooner or later every system of social ethics must face the 
question of whether the political program it outlines is a real 
possibility and whether it can be put into practice. Is the 
world really what the theory says it is and do people possess 
the capacities or incapacities the theory assigns to them? Such 
questions as these are in the back of Niebuhr's mind as he pur- 
sues his task of finding methods for obtaining justice in a 
world in which there are countless barriers to its realization. 
Niebuhr finds proletarian theory in error in many places 
in its estimation of the — that, according to it, make the 
world "ripe for revolution." The theory of the increasing mis- 
ery of the workers first gets Niebuhr 's attention. Concerning 
it he says: | 
The fact that industrial workers actually shared some of 
the benefits of modern technology in the past fifty years, 
so that their living standards were raised, compared to their 
previous status, even though they did not win a comparatively 
larger share of the national income, and that their growing 
political power actually forced the dominant classes to 
yield concessions to them, seems to cast grave doubts upon 
the Marxian theory of revolution through the increasing mis- 


ery of the workers.25 


The theory of the inevitable concentration of capital 
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also falls to find complete confirmation in social fact. Niebuhr 


says: 


The fact that the concentration of capital did not pro- a 
ceed with the rapidity which Marxian prophecy had envisaged, sa 
that a petty bourgeois class, more numerous and more tena- a 

 ¢lous than anticipated, was developed under capitalism .... 
all these factors seemed to justify the revision of socialism 
into an evolutionary doctrine,.26 


Sociological investigation shows that the workers are not 
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only avoiding increasing misery but also are becoming increasing- 
ly disunified. | The fact is that they are divided psychologically 
and functionally so that their mutual antagonisms are as conspic- 
uous as théir mutual sympathies. Niebuhr points to the following 
facts: 


Even where the farmer and the eeeeeny Serene dispossess- 
ed he does not turn collectivist.@ 

Furthermore the middle class, even when the independent 
retailer becomes a chain store clerk through the force of 
capital concentration, does not react to the situation in 
proletarian terms,.28 

There is. a further complexity to be considered, and that 
is made in a previous chapter. Modern technology develops 
a class of skilled and semi-skilled laborers, who aghieve a 
more privileged social position than the unskilled. 


The adoration of Russia by the proletarians who dream of 
revolution has blinded them to the important differences between 
social conditions there and those obtaining in the highly indus- 


Ma es 
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trialized nations of Western civilization. Niebuhr points up the 


difference this way: 


If we want to predict the future of revolution in Western 

P  givilization, we would do much better to make Germany, and 

| possibly England, rather than Russia, the basis of our pre- 
dictions . « -« » the Russian revolution conformed to the 
formula of Merxism much more perfectly than will probably 
ever be the case in the industrial civilization for which the 
formula was designed.o0 

The cultural opposition to the proletarian negation of 

the whole historical and traditional cultural life of the 
bourgeois world cannot be disposed of in Western civilization 


—_— Eee 
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as easily as it was in Russia,3l 


aE. A further factor which proletarian revolutionaries often 
fail to take into account is the power of national sentiment 
which remains in the hearts of most of the workers of the West- 
ern world. Niebuhr says: | q 


Even when a modern state is disintegrated by economic 
and social conflict to the degree which the life of Germany 
reveals, a vague instinct of self-preservation, a still po- 

) | - tent sense of national unity, creates a temper in which a 
little junta may manipulate the unimpaired police power of 
the state and use it to frustrate revolutionary efforts from 
the right and the left.°2 ik 


Niebuhr does not, however, find the doctrines of Marxism 


totally in error. Some of the very crucial doctrines remain 

true, though in modified form. Although the promise of a success-~ 
ful revolution is somewhat lamed by sociological considerations, 
it is not to be summarily ruled out of the realm of possibility. 
Three large factors making for social crises are still operative 
and their possible catastrophic effects in laying the basis for 

a revolution should not be discounted. These factors are the 
concentration of wealth, economic depressions and wars. On these 
Niebuhr says: 


The forces which make for concentration of wealth and 
power are operative, even though they do not move as unam- 
biguously as the Marxiams’prophesied,.o5 

Whatever the errors in the prophecies of Marx, he cer- 
tainly made no mistake in his prophecies of periodic crises 
of increasing frequency and extent in the business world,.54 

If any prediction can be made with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, it is that Western civilization will not be ripe for 
proletarian revolutions for many decades, and may never be 
ripe for them, unless one further condition of the Marxian 
prophecy is fulfilled, and that is, that the inevitable im- 
perialism of the capitalistic nations will involve them in 
further wars on a large scale .... »« Whether the chaos 
would be resolved by fascism, as was the case in Italy, or by 
a bourgeois, semi-socialistic democracy, as was the case in 
Germany, would depend upon the comparative strength of the 
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various economic classes at the conclusion of the war,.°5 
But even granting that revolution is a practical as well 
r) | as a theoretical possibility, the further question remains of 
ie etn whether the new society gained by that method is sufficiently 
) - good to warrant the bloodshed, suffering and destruction of prop- 


erty entailed in its realization. In his analysis of post-rev- 
olution possibilities, Neibuhr employs the same device against the 
proletarians by which they condemn capitalist society; namely, 
that disproportion of power leads to injustice. The theory about 

the dictatorship of the proletariat stands in sharp contrast to 
the probable situation as that can be estimated by what Niebuhr 
considers a realistic view of human nature md intergroup rela- 
tionships. The theory, according to Niebuhr, is this: 


The theory of communism is, that the dictatorship is only 
a transitory state and that it will become unnecessary as 
soon as the whole community has adopted the equalitarian 
ideals of communism and no one challenges the regime .©6 


But this theory is only a vain hope in the eyes of Nie- 
buhr. It is not justified by a realistic view of man. Niebuhr 4 
says: 


This theory fails to do justice to the facts of human na- 
ture, revealed not only in the men of power but in ordinary 
men. If the Russian oligarchy strips itself of its own 
power, it will be the first oligarchy of history to do so.0/ 

The hope that the internal enemies will all be destroyed 
and that the new society will create only men who will be in 
perfect accord with the collective will of society, and will 
not seek personal advantage in the social process, is roman- 
tic in its interpretation of the possibilities of human na- 

ture md in its mystical glorification of the anticipated au- 
tomatic mutuality in the comminist society.58 


Though the proletarians base their own strategy on an 
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analysis that reveals the great danger of injustice in concentra- 


tions of power, they fail to deal adequately with the problem of 
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power in the new society which they hope to establish. The oli- 


garchy of the owners of property inflames the proletarians to 
righteous indignation, but the dictatorship of the proletariat 
somehow seems only beneficent. Niebuhr criticizes their inade- 


quate estimate of the problems of power in the new society in 


several telling passages: 


They [the commnists] seem to believe that it will be 
easy to create perfect social mutuality by destroying in- 
equality of power . ...e. <A powerful state necessitates 
dengerous concentrations of political power in the hands of 
a few individuals end a small group. There is no certainty 
that this new power can be bEgueht under either perfect 
ethical or social restraint.®© 

But it would be tragic indeed if the immediate conse- 
quences of revolutionary chaos ... . should fail to issue 
in the final consequence of a lasting justice. The fear that 
they will fail is associated with a suspicion that commun- 
ists, in spite of their realism, become hopeless romantics 
when they estimate the social consequences of a new economic 
society. They seem to believe that it will be easy to create 
perfect social mutuality by destroying inequality of power. 
But can they destroy economic power without creating strong 
centres of political power? And how may they be certain 
that this political power will be either ethically or so- 
cially restrained? ... . The abuse of power by communistic 
bureaucrats is very considerable, and is bound to grow as 
the purer revolutionary idealists are supplanted by men who 
have consciously sought the possession of power,40 , 

The new society will, to be sure, have certain resources 


for the achievement of justice even though its failure to deal 
adequately with the problem of power greatly increases the diffi- 
culties of that task. The fact that the whole power of social 
approval stands behind co-operative attitudes and against self- 
seeking in a proletarian society will be a potent force for the 
utilization of moral capacities in a more complete form than is 
true in capitalist society. Organized proletarian education will 
be an additions) favorable factor.*+ But the problem of power 
 Yremsins and Niebuhr has grave doubts about the ethical cheracter 


of the new society. In this case the means obtrude upon the end 


desired. Revolution demands too high a concentration of power 


ctl ee 
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in the hands of a military dictatorship to give much promise of 


better things to come. Rather soberly Niebuhr concludes: 


» « - if the desperate means which the communist uses 
are to be justified by the totally different and more ideal 
society which he creates, the justification is not as con- 
vincing as it seems to the romantic commnist. If the new 
society does not eliminate the wealmesses of human nature, 
which cause injustice, as completely as he supposes, he has 
lost the moral advantage of his absolutism. Perhaps a so- 

ciety which gradually approximates the ideal will not be so 
very inferior morally to one which makes one desperate grasp 
after the ideal, only to_find that the realities of history 
and nature dissolve it.4¢ 


Summary .--Niebuhr disagrees with both the middle classes 


and the proletariat in his judgment of the morality of revolu- 
tion. He denies the middle-class contention that violence is 


a priori immoral; he is almost equally negative in his attitude 


toward the proletarians whom he finds holding to the opposite 


view that revolution is a priori moral, provided that the pro- 


letarians are doing the revolting. Against these two types of 
doctinaire approaches to the problem of violence, Niebuhr suggests 
the pragmatic approach which is always ready to reevaluate any 

of the factors which enter into the complicated problems of 
achieving social justice. The middle classes do not sufficient- 


ly understand to what degree their comprehension of the nature 


of society is conditioned by their particular economic status. 


They overestimate the rational and moral resources available for 


achieving justice. 


The proletarians, on the other hand, fail to 


see their ow "ideologies," even though they are quite conscious 


of those of the middle class. Their worst error is in overestim- 


ating the effect of a change in the property system on human 


nature. If they saw more clearly that the evils of selfishness 


and the will-to-power, especially as these reveal themselves in 


collective human behavior, are perennial rather than capitalistic, 


_— 
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then they might be more cautious in the means they would use to 


eradicate the ills of contemporary society. 


As Discussed in Reflections on the End of an Era 


Important changes in Niebuhr's thought:--In Moral Man 


and Immoral Society we saw that a revolution by the workers 


against a capitalistic state cannot be arbitrarily condemned on 


ethical grounds. From a pragmatic point of view it is one of 


several alternatives for reaching socialism and as worthy of cone 


sideration as any other. Whether it is justified in any given 
instance depends upon the social situation and the possibilities 
of success. If there are other alternatives, such as parliamen- 
tary procedures, which would result in more justice end freedom 
then revolution stands indicted. Similarly, if a revolt would 
end in failure, then the revolution would have to be post-poned 
even though injustices were very wide-spread. On both these 


points Niebuhr at the time of the writing of Moral Man and Inm- 


moral Society had strong doubts. He was not sure that a prole- 
tarian revolution would be a success in’ weatern industrial na- 
tions snd he considered the possible gain in justice endangered 
by the fact that the commnists would likely substitute one dis- 
proportion of power for another should they win the revolution. 


Niebuhr's thinking had gone through a great change by 


the time he set about to write Reflections on the End of an Era, 


Here he is convinced that a socialist revolution is inevitable 


in every capitalist country and its eventual success certain. 


He expresses grave doubt, however, about the possible gain in 


the direction of justice and peace to be achieved through these 


inevitable events. It seems certain that this change in his out- 


look was occasioned principally by political events in Europe. 
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The accession to power of the Nazis in Germany during the period 


between the two books is undoubtedly responsible for the belief 
in the inevitability of revolution. Niebuhr could see easily 
that if the capitalists were desperate enough to resort to such 


political savagery they would sooner or later drive the workers 


to revolt against the state as the only possible avenue of escape. 


Events in Russia were, on the other hand, responsible for Nie- 
buhr'!s pessimism about post-revolution possibilities. The con- 
tinued tyranny of the Soviet leaders and their acts of vengeance 
against their religious, cultural and political foes increased 
Niebuhr 's scepticism about the degree of justice probable in the 
worker's shade. 

We shall now turn to more detailed consideration of 
these two themes of Niebuhr: (1) the inevitability of the revo- 
lution, and (2) the dangers to justice end freedom springing from 
the vindictive and dogmatic attitudes of proletarians,. 

‘The inevitability of revolution.--In support of his con- 


tention that revolutions are inevitable, Niebuhr offers his 
theory of the nature of social organisms. In doing so he espec- 
ially emphasizes those characteristics of established social 
systems which determine the manner in which they respond to de- 
mands for fundamental change. According to Niebuhr scoiel orzen- 
isms belong to the “order of nature"45 much more than to any 
rational or moral order. He tells us that the wise men of our 
day are mistaken about the nature of society “because they do not 
realize how much the collective life of man moves by impulse 
rather than by reason."44 The impulse of nature which is most 
importent in influencing social behavior in a period of crisis 

is the will-to-live. In humen societies this will-to-live 


45REE, p. 31. 44REE, p. 34. 
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is more complex and its expression more potent than it is in the 


animal world. Humen self-consciousness and reason transmute the 


will-to-survive into the will-to-power. The nature of the will- 
to-survive as it manifests itself in human society Niebuhr out-. 
lines as follows: | 
Ny » « « the will-to-live with which all nature is endow- 
ed seeks the perpetuation of life in any immediate form in 
which it has been able to come to an expression. On the 
level of pure impulse this will-to-live expresses itself in 
merely defensive terms ....- + But when the impulses of 
self-preservation are mixed with reason and a form of life 
grows more self-conscious the will-to-live develops into the 
will-to-power. Its higher degree of self-consciousness in- 
creases the fear of death and extinction; and reason per- 
suades it to anticipate the peril of death from opposing 
forms of life by destroying these competing forces or by 
bringing them into harmless servitude to it ..... Im 
perialism is thus an inevitable concomitant of the more con- 
scious types of the impulse of self-preservation. ~ 
This augmented and self-conscious will-to-live, termed 
“imperialism” by Niebuhr, is according to him the most important 
factor in determining human social behavior. Very bluntly he 
says: 


In human collectives and social ae the imperial im- . 
pulse is clearly the most dominant.4 


This impulse is so strong that social orders seek to per- 
petuate themselves long after they have outlived their usefulness 
and long after the dynamics of history have made their elimination 
necessary. In Niebuhr's mind capitalism is doomed to destruction 
because of its injustice. The logic of history is against it be- 
cause the movements of history are such that there is an “inexor- 


able judgment upon evil."47 But this truth does not destroy the 
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burning impulse to live in the soul of capitalism. It blindly 
fights for its life as dying social orders before it have done. 
Niebuhr tells us that the social orders of man always die fight- 


ing: 
ee 45REE, ps 83 cf. pp. 9, 11, 13, 15, 17 
: 46REE, p. 10. 47REE, p. 139. 
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They cannot "die in bed" nor let senility take its course. 
They combine the robust will-to-live of nature with con- 
“scious man's pathetic discovery that the “best defense is an 
attack and that the exercise of dominion is one method of es- 
caping extinction. Therefore every social system, faced by 
the peril of death, is bound to make one final and ruthless 
effort to avert its doom by destroying or suppressing compet- 
ing forms of life. In the history of every declining monar- 
chial system a period can be found in which the challenge of 
democratic forms was met by a futile effort to make the mon-~ 
archy more absolute. After the same manner a declining cap- 
italistic economic system is bound to meet the threat of 
socialist alternatives with a final effort to purify capital- 
ism of concessions made to its competing economic forms and 
to maintain it by sheer force against its foes. Inevitably 
such an effort must result in aggravating the injustices 
which have sapped the vitality of the social order and in 
increasing the vehemence with which its victims will resist 
those injustices. Thus a dying social order hastens its death 
in the frantic effort to avoid or postpone it 48 


This frantic will-to-survive on the part of capitalism 
has already taken overt form in Europe. The fascist movements in 
Germeny and Italy are explicit examples of it. They will be par- 
alleled by similar movements in the United States, although the 
time of coming may be yet far off. Thus Niebuhr interprets 
fascism largely as the expression of an irrational social instinct 
of self-preservation, the persistence of which makes the achieve- 
ment of socialism necessarily violent. 

Niebuhr gives much less importance to the traditional 
Marxist doctrine that a revolution is inevitable because of the 
self-interest of the bourgoisie than he does to the will-to-sur- 
vive theory. It is possible that:Niebuhr includes selfishness 
within his concept of the will-to-survive but in the passages be- 
fore us he does not make an explicit recognition of the fact. In 
discussing the possibility of fascism in the United States he 
says that the motives for a reactionary movement will be the re- 
sentment of big business against increased political control and 


higher taxation. * Here he seems to recognize the part that 
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48nup, pp. 18-19; cf; pp. 30-31, 34-35, 153, 157-159. 
49REE, p. 80, 
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rational and conscious defense of selfish interests would play 


in a fascist movement in America and presumably such conscious 
self-interest was behind the fascist movements in Europe also. 
The fact that Niebuhr stresses irrationalism and blind impulse in 
connection with the social will-to-survive seems to make it legi- 
timate to add rational and prudent selfishness as a second reason 
why those in possession of economic power would be inclined to 
resist socialism by extreme methods. Thus far, then, we have two 
factors which make for the inevitability of a socialist revolu- 
tion, (1) the social will-to-survive, and (2) self-interest. 
These factors operate to assure that capitalism will use any means 
at its disposal to preserve itself and this desperate strategy 
will sooner or later eventuate in the employment of the military 
power of the state against the threatening socialist movement. 

At another point Niebuhr suggests a further set of factors 
that make revolution inevitable. The social experiences of the 
respective advocates of socialism and capitalism are so divergent 
that there is no possibility of reconciliation between them. The 
psychological gulf that stands between them prevents them from 
understanding each other's ideals and programs. Niebuhr is cer- 
tain that democracy can never reconcile such great differences. 

He states the matter this way: 
The contest between socialism and capitalism is therefore 
a political conflict between social classes so divergent in 
interest, ethos and political purpose and between social ob- 
jectives so contradictory and mutually exclusive that the pure 


methods of democracy will never suffice to arbitrate the 
conflict .90 


The change from a society in which economic ownership is the 


basis of power to one in which technical skill will be primary 


places too great a strain on the capacities of the middle and 


SORE, De L573 cf. De 156. 
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upper classes for adjustment. The inertia of their social ex- 
perience will force theth to side with the reactionary groups. | —# 

be The inevitability of a fascist state in every capital- 

istic country is matched in Niebuhr's thinking by the inevitability 
of the success of socialist revolutions in every one of them. The 
reason for this surpr teins conviction is that the worker has 
possession of power which cannot for long be prevented from a- 
chieving dominant and overt expression in the political order. 
Niebuhr compares the modern proletarians to the "barbarians" of 
other ages whose ultimate victory was as certain as resistance 
against them by the established powers was inevitable.~+ About 
the proletarian "berbarians™ he says: 


Whatever may be the loss or gain to “eternal” values in 
this invasion or revolt of the barbarians, their victory is 
as certain as their revolt is inevitable when the viet is 
ripe .o2 


Niebuhr is certain that the socialist society will be realized 
because of the potentialities of power in the hands of the work- 
ers. He makes his predictions about the future in a form that 
makes it seem almost a manifesto: 


The future belongs to the worker. He will become the 
ultimate arbiter of destiny in a technical civilization be- 
cause he is armed with a combination of physical strength, 
technical efficiency and moral purpose. Against that com- 
bination of strategic power traditional privileges can main- 
tain themselves only as long as they have the prestige which 
established order confers. Once that order disintegrates 
and an old social equilibrium is overturned, it is certain 
that in the establishment of a new one political power will 
be arrogated by those who possess the most significant social 
power. That is as certain as the fact that soldiers and 7 
property owners ruled it in the most recent past. We may 
deprecate or welcome that fact but we can hardly deny its 
inevitability.oS 


The belief in the inevitability of revolution brings up the 


further question of the time of its occurrence. Niebuhr fore- 


stalls any Riding Spe eae conclusions which the reader might 


ee 
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draw from his insistence on its certainty by saying that "the 


—inevitebility of the reign of the workers proves nothing in re- 
gard . « « « to the time which will be required to establish it 
eo another point he warns that "such a struggle is 
bound to be long and tortuous... "55 In analyzing political 
events in Germany and America, however, Niebuhr does hazard some 
guesses shout the time of the socialist revolution in those coun- 
tries. He predicts that the socialist revolution is likely to 
occur in Germany during the war which Naziism was helping to gen- 


erate at the time of the writing of Reflections on the End of an 


Era. He says: | é 


& war will merely put weapons into the hands of the sup- 
pressed rebellious multitudes who will welcome the opportunity 
of turning an international war into a civil conflict. Some 
of the very groups from which the fascist “storm troops” are 
now recruited might conceivably make common cause in such a 
conflict with the radical forces whom they are now suppress- 
ing. It is hardly conceivable that the artfully constructed 
compromise between reactionary and revolutionary sentiment 
which enables fascism to use discontented middle classes to 
fight the battles of the capitalists, will outlast the strains 
end stresses of a war,05 | 


In the United States, the prospects of a socialist revo- 


lution are much more remote. The Roosevelt regime, Niebuhr be- 


lieves, will sooner or later be challenged by a strong reaction- 


ary movement. This may come, he says, "in one or three decades!©? 


but its inevitability is certain. This conservative movement 


will eyentually issue in fascism because of the operation of the 


factors which we have already considered, which can be summed up 


in the “will-to-survive" of capitalism. But the final struggle 


is still a long way off and perhaps will not occur until the end 


of the century. The reasons for this inconclusiveness about the 


issue of socialism in America are stated by Niebuhr as follows: 


An unambiguous and fateful social struggle is not possi-. 


bs — 
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ble if there are not two social groups, each with a high 
morale and a strong sense of direction. There is no such 


—group.on either the conservative or the radical side in Amer- 
ica today .o8 in amer=- 


If we were to summarize the convictions of Niebuhr on the 
inevitability of soolaiiat peveiatious in American end elsewhere 
in briefest possible fashion we would put the matter this way:- 
Fascism makes a revolution against the state by the wera inev= 
itable since the peaceful processes all denis What are closed to 
them: the victory of the revolution is certain because the work- 
ers possess power in the form of physical strength and technical 
efficiency which is superior to any possible power which may be 
set against it. 


Dangers in the vindictive and dogmatic attitudes of pro- 


letarian revolutionaries.--While Niebuhr considers the revolution 


fnevitable, he by no means believes that every minute detail of 
human history is absolutely preordained. There is need for in- 
telligent statesmanship on the side of the proletarian revolu- 
tionaries to utilize every resource available to speed the even- 
tual victory. The dogmatism and vindictiveness which proletar- 
fens have displayed in Russia and in other western nations comes 
in for strong criticism by Niebuhr because he believes that these 
attitudes will delay the realization of thép\revolution and cause 
unnecessary suffering and conflict. The attitudes of the prole- 
tarians which Niebuhr criticizes are those toward the (1) middle 
classes, (2) patriotism, (3) religion, end (4) the peasants. 

About the first he says: 

This pattern the Russian of development will not be re- 
peated in any western nation because in all of them the cul- | 
tural traditions to which the middle classes cling have great- 
er vitality, the power of these classes is more stubborn and 


their capacity for political cohesion and self-defense is 
superior to that of the Russian peasants and small Russian 


PORER, p. 82. 
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middle class. For that reason an intransigeant proletarian 
radicalism in the western world is bound to result in driving 


the neutral end semi-neutral, the partially sympathetic_and —  —__ 


the confused portions of the population into the enemy's 
camp. Since it is always a mark of true statesmanship to 
prevent neutral end partially sympathetic groups from augment- 
the number and force of the foe, it can easily be seen that 
the vindictiveness of grtehodox Marxism betrays it into 

faulty statesmanship.°© 


About the second he says: 


A more discriminating and less vindictive policy toward 
national sentiment need not involve the radical in submis- 
sion to nationalistic loyalties where these are obviously 
being used to support reactionary policies. It will in fact 
rob the financial oligarchs of a very effective weapon and 
source of prestige. It will prevent them from posing as the 
high priests of patriotism who are protecting the temple 
from defiling hands. 


R 


About the third he says: 


If the radical could realize this more fully he could 
eliminate another source of weakness from his political en- 
terprise. When he adopts an intransigent attitude toward all 
religion he allenates potential allies who might be driven 
by economic necessity to make common cause with him but who 
are estranged by his. attitude toward their cultural inheri- 
tances. Significantly communism has succeeded only in 
Russia, where the institutions and traditions of religion 
were particularly moribund. In the western world the uncom- 
promising attitude toward religion is a source of gonfusion 
and political weakness and will continue to be so. 


About the fourth he says: 
No one can say how much communist intransigeance in 
Russia against the peasant may have contributed to the stub- 


born resistance of European peasants to gommnism and their 
consequent identification with fascism.® 


The dogmatic and uncompromising attitudes of the proletarian 


are not only a danger to a decisive and early victory. They also 
as | 

imperil the very goals toward which the revolution is aimed. 

They operate to minimize freedom and justice and seriously qual- 


ify the possibility of the superiority of the workers! oligarchy 


The characteristic traits of the 


proletarian which throw doubt on the hope that the new society 


q 


SORE, p. 177. COREE, p. 182. 
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is to be an improvement over previous socisl ordas are: (1) his 
—spirit—of—vengeance, and his antagonistic attitudes toward (2) — 
religion, (3) rural life, and (4) the family. 
On the first point Niebuhr says: 


The real peril of barbarism arises from the fact that the 
victims of injustice are always actuated by the spirit of ven- 
geance as much as by the spirit of justice... . This is 
inevitable because it is impossible for large masses of men to 
resent injustice as in jystice. They resent the injustice 
which is done to them. 


On the second point he says: 


Religion is placed with... . unqualified dogmatism in 
the category of reaction. "Never did the idea of God relate 
the individual to society," declares Lenin. “It always re- 

; lated the oppressed classes to the faith in the divinity of 
their oppressors .« . .« e« e There was a time in history when 
in spite of this origin and this actual significance of the 
idea of God, the struggle for democracy and the proletariat 
went on in the struggle of one religious idea against another. 
These times have long since passed. At present in Europe and 
in Russia every apology or justification of the idea of God, 
even the most subtle, the most well intended, is a justifica- 
tion for reaction." The indiscriminating dogmatism of these 
words is a typical product of the spirit of vindictiveness . 
» e e It has not occurred to this kind of vindictive dogma- 
tism that the foe (in this case the capitalist) may have ap- 
preciated certain values and treasures of history and culture 

not because he is a capitalist but because he is a man .© 


On thé third point he says: 


The proletarian worker is bound to be a collectivist and 
his collectivism is, in the main, a necessary instrument of 
social emancipation. The great centres of finance and indus- 
try must be taken out of private hands if modern civilisation 
is to live. But the peasant cannot understand the collectiv- 
ism of the proletarian. He will have to accept some of it 
even if he does not understand because his experience does 
not enable him to grasp the complete realities of a technical 
age, On the other hand his individualism has a measure of 
justification. He deals with a type of property which is not 
inevitably synonymous with power. It may merely present the _ 
individual with the possibility of performing his social | 
function in society with a maximum degree of freedom. Large- 
scale collective farming may be more economical than the cul- 
tivation of small freeholds; but if it is, the economic advan- 
tages of collective farming rather than political pressure 
ought to be allowed to persuade the peasant to prefer one tg 


SSREE, p. 167; cf. pp. 168, 171, 175. 


64eEE, pp. 173-174; cf. pp. 169, 172, 173. 
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other ,65 


On the fourth point he says: 


Romantic conceptions of marriage are regarded as bour- 
geois aberrations and as a result the effort is made to re- 
duce the family to the barest biological proportions .66 
It is such considerations as these that cause Niebuhr to 
make the gloomy statement that "the inevitability of the reign 
of the workers proves nothing in regard to ... . the possible 
‘benefits which mankind may derive from it."67 Even as the cap- 
italist oligarchs and the middle classes are driven by blind im- 
pulse to fascism, so also the proletarians are largely motivated 
by irrational forces. As we have seen, the proletarian is present- 


ed as desiring vengeance as much as justice -- there is something 


of the brute in him also. In Reflections on the End of an Era 


Niebuhr pushes to its farthest possible extreme the thesis that 
the reun life of man is sharply different from his personal life, 
the former is as brutish as the latter is moral. He seems to 
present as the gospel truth the hyperbolic statement he makes 


early in Moral Man and Immoral Society to the effect that “as 


————E—— ———E————S OT ——— 
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individuals, men believe that they ought to love and serve each 
other and establish justice between each other. As racial, eco- 
nomic and national groups they take for themselves, whatever 
their power can command."68 To this kind of maniacal selfishness 
Niebuhr adds the jungle-like will-to-power. He tells us that: 
The parable of the jungle gives a much truer picture of 
the life and death of civilizations than those usually de- 
vised . .. .- In the jungle life feeds. on life until it is 
itself destroyed. In the same way the predatory character 


of overs social system is the ultimate cause of its disso- 
lution. 9 


By such thoughts Niebuhr brings himself to a deep pessimism about 
the future of society. It is little wonder that he is unable to 


—_— _ —_—_ 


———— 


65REE, 186-187; cf. pp. 169, 172, 173. 66REE, p. 173. 
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express any enthusiasm about the inevitable proletarian state. 


Summary on Reflections on the End ofan Era:--As far as ___ i 


the problem of violence is concerned, the important fact about 
this book is that Niebuhr lays almost exclusive emphasis upon 
the deterministic aspects of social life. One of the most fre- 


quently used words in the book is "inevitable." We have already 


noted that Niebuhr believes that a socialist revolution is inev- — 
itable and such an interpretation of social movements necessarily 
qualifies greatly the moral judgments one may make about violence. 


Since there are so many deterministic elements supporting violence, 


the moral problem becomes extremely complex. Only those would 
seem to have moral responsibility who see beyond the narrow per- 
spectives of both the fascists and communists and have the free- 
dom to choose with which group they will align themselves. The 
admonitions that Niebuhr delivers to the proletarians and es- 
pecially to their leaders seem to suggest that there is an area 
of freedom for them also, although just to what degree the pro- 
letarians are victims of ineluctable fate and to what degree 
they are free remains uncertain. 


As Discussed in An Interpretation of Christian Ethics 


—_— —_ et ie ti titel 


In this book Niebuhr makes a hasty retreat from the po- 


sition he took in Reflections on the End of an Era on the subject 


— 


of violence. He no longer holds that violence is inevitable and 
suggests that perhaps socialism can be achieved by democratic 


means. His whole discussion parallels that of Moral Man and 


Immoral Society quite closely. There are the familiar polemics 


against the communists and against those who abhor vidélence. The 
latter are attacked under the name of pacifism rather than under 
the name of the middle class. The outstanding new feature is an 


increased appreciation by Niebuhr of the value of democracy as a 
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check upon inordinate power and thus a check upon injustice. We 
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Polemic against the pacifists.--In criticizing the social 


gospel movement of American Protestantism, Niebuhr deplores the 


fact that most of the adherents of the movement were sentimental- 


ists. Even those who saw that the improvement of society needed 
much, more than just a change in motives and were willing to 
support a fundamental institutional change like socialism falter- 


ed when they came to the subject of violence. They insisted upon 
70 
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pacifism. 
Against this persistent error of religious reformers 

Niebuhr brings the full paraphernalia of his ethical theory. He 
recognizes the need to oppose the fanatical appeals to violence 
made by radicals but he is certain that they cannot be success- 
fully met by pacifist arguments. What is newdet is a-pragmatic 
and relative approach. Violence is immoral in certain situations, 
in others not. Where the democratic processes still remain vig- 
orous, for example, and there is some chance of moving toward so- 
clalism through parliamentary means, there the incitement of the 
workers to revolution would be immoral. Pacifists do not under- 


stand the “tension" and “dimension"™ of social life, and thus are 


incapable of adopting a pragmatic approach of the type just des- 


cribed. 
Pacifists do not understand that justice rests upon a 
balance of power and fail to see that "a tension between opposing 
forces underlies it,7 Because they are unable to understand 
the dynamic character of society they do not foresee how easily 
the forces of injustice can upset the balance of power and put 


the advocates of justice in the position of having to defend them- 


701cE, p. 185. TlicE, p. 189. 
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selves. They blind themselves to the terrible possibilities of 


evil In society. "There may always," ‘says Niebuhr, "be crises 
in which the cause of» justice will have to be defended against 
those who will attempt its violent destruction.®’ the religious 


man must be motivated by moral principles, but he must also have 


a sense of responsibility toward maintaining the relative justice 
which has been achieved and leading society to a higher and 
better justice. The pacifist by his absolute position on violen- 
ce disqualifies himself from the position of political states- 
manship. Niebuhr criticizes the pacifist on this point by say- 
ing that “a responsible relationship to the political order, 
therefore, makes an unqualified disavowal of violence impossible." 
Pacifists are often sustained in their position by the 
argument that pragmatic moralists operate by the dangerous prin- 
ciple that the end justifies the means.74 This defense mechanism 
is not a legitimate one because it overlooks the fact that ends 


@ 


and means are interrelated and no absolute distinction can be 


drawn between them. The accusation against the pragmatists that 
they operate by the principle that the end justifies the means 
is false if taken to mean that they believe that violence can be 
indiscriminately used for good ends. They only hold that the 


y 
character of social life being what it is, there are occasions 


when violence is the only alternative to tyranny. 


Polemic against the commmists.--The first point on which 
Niebuhr criticizes the communists is upon their cynical attitude 
toward democracy. Their contention that “democracy is purely an 
instrument of class rule"’5 is false. The truth is quite the 


contrary and Niebuhr defends democracy in these words: 


ee a. 


T@TCR, De 189. | "SICE, p. 189. 
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The fact is that democratic principles and traditions 
are an important check upom the economic oligarcy, even though 
the money power is usually eble to bend democracy to its “7 
uses. The proof that this democratic restraint is still vitel : 
is given by the effort of the economic power to abrogate dem- a 
ocracy when the latter imperils the rule of the financial 
oligarchs. 
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By their cynical attitudes communists actually aid fascism: they 
refuse to employ the resources of democracy for orderly social 
change. By weakening the legal power of the democratic state 
they make the way easier for the fascists to capture political 
power. | 

| The utopianism of the communists is “a further hazard to 
orderly and non-violent social change because it imagines that a 
pure and anarchistic democracy will grow out of a dictatorship, 
once the latter has destroyed the capitalistic enemy of demo- 


cracy."76 Because the communists do not recognize the difficulty 


of the problems of justice they are willing to scrap the hard-won 


achievement of political democracy in the delusion that it will 
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quickly be reestablished after the revolution. The communist 
fails to understand violence because he does not understand the 
nature of the-.social order and the perennial selfishness of 8o- 


cial groups. “This failure," says Niebuhr, “increases the ten- 


dency to violence in social change because a utopian illusion i 


tempts the proponents of the overthrow of the old system to de- 
07'7 


structive fury. 


Niebuhr repeats the criticism of the rags eet proletar- 


id = 


ians waren Pe made in Reflections on the End of eo on the 


score of their attitudes toward non-proletarian values. Because 
he is preceoup.ed with considerations about the ownership of 
property, political forms and similar mechanical features of 50~ 


-cial life, the radical tends to minimize eer peer pets of =_— 


sy De 192, TTICE, pp. 191-192. 
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abstract and subjective factors as “historic tradition, national 
sentiment, cultural inheritances and unconscious loyalties,"78 
The contempt for such sentimental attachments on the part of the 
radicals tends to drive the neutral and sympathetic avéups toward 
fascism. If the radicals can be made to see the great dangers in 
the use of violence and the great opportunities for positive 
achievement through democratic methods, then perhaps they can be 
brought to understand the folly of alienating possible allies by 
making prime issues out of relatively eniaporteht sentimental 


attachments. 


Niebuhr's suggestions on avoiding violence.--Niebuhr be- 
lieves that the strategy of the radicals is one that makes for 


unnecessary violence and useless conflict, as we have had ample 
opportunity to see in our review of his various books. He makes 


a plea for a “more realistic appraisal of the total social situ- 


ation.*’8 Niebuhr makes no systematic statement of this greater 
realism but he drops hints here and there to indicate what some 


of the items in it are. One of the facts that should be faced 


t? 


is that violence may lead to chaos or as Niebuhr puts it, ‘com- 


plete social disintegration."79 The deterministic doctrines of 


communists which make a successful revolution inevitable place too 


great a strain on the credulity of the realist. Resort to vio- 
lence may end in dismal failure, end other possible alternatives 
should not be arbitrarily dismissed. Another jamie i tae tom of the 
realist to radical social thought is a recognition of the great 


values of democracy. We have already noted Niebuhr's polemic 


against the communists on this point. It is proper here to recall 


that democracy has intrinsic merit because it furnishes a check 


upon power and a mechanism through which domestic issues can be 


settled without a resort to civil war. 
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Niebuhr's own suggestions about avoiding violence are; 


The avoidance of violence depends not only upon combating 
the errors of radicalism, but even more upon dissuading the 
imperilled wielders of power from a violent defense of their 
social position, when it is endangered by the rebellious vic-~ 
tims of injustice. Since such self-restraint on the part of 
those who have most to lose is practically impossible to 
achieve, it would be more accurate to say that the avoidance 
of social violence depends upon the ability of a wise states- 
manship to prevent the lower middle classes and farmers from 
becoming the political allies of an imperilled capitalistic 
oligarchy. If those who hold property without possessing 
essential social power (homes and small savings) are driven, 
or allow themselves to be beguiled, into the camp of the 
property-owners, whose property represents essential social 
power, and in political opposition to the dispossessed, vi- 
Clence in the coming decades of social adjustment will scarce- 
ly be avoided. Such a political alignment offers the inm- 
perilled oligarchy the fascist alternative to capitulation 
and increases the desperate fury of the dispossessed ,o0 


Niebuhr is, in other words, suggesting an alliance between var- 
fous social groups on the political front. This democratic “united 
front" would under able leadership be able to avoid revolution and 
also to move forward towards a fuller justice. The failure to 
achieve it will make fascism almost inevitable and fascism would 


sooner or later bring on a revolt by the oppressed. 


As Discussed in Christianity and Power Politics 


During the period between the writing of An Interpretation 


of Christian Ethics and Christianity and Power Politics, Niebuhr's 


principal interest had shifted to international affairs. His main 
attention van devoted to war rather than to violence, if we restria 
the meaning of the latter term to internal or domestic military 
struggles. This is the meaning of the term in the earlier books 
which we have been considering up to this point and it is our in- 
tention to retain this restricted definition. Because Niebuhr's 
interests have shifted to international relations there is little 


material on domestic violence in Christianity and Power Politics. 


What material there is on the subject stresses the need for avoid- 
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ing it. We read that “one may wall tencede that a wise and de- 
cent statesmanship will seek not only to avoid conflict, but to 
avoid violence in conflict."8l Democracy is praised because it 
gives the opportunity for having both peace and justice.8@ Nie- 


buhr declares “a non-violent expression of the claims and counter- 


claims of politics" to be “important,"83 
Niebuhr's faith in the processes of political democracy 
has increased since the time of the writing of the earlier books 


we have considered. In Moral Man and Immoral Society we find 


Niebuhr saying: 


Violent conflict may not be the best means to attain 
freedom or equality, but that is g question which mst be 
deferred for a moment. It is important to insist, first of 
all, that equality is a higher social goal than peace. 


His increased appreciation of democracy seems to come from a 


realization that both equality and peace are important: to ar- 
bitrarily subordinate one to the other is to invite trouble. 


This passage from Christianity and Power Politics makes this 


change in thought clear? 
a, 
Democracy is a perennial necessity because justice will 
always require that the power of government be checked as 
democracy checks it; and because peace requires that social 
conflict be arbitraied by the non-violent technique of the 
Gemocratic process. 


From the perspective set forth here, violence seems not to be an 
indicated means for the achievement of an ethical social goal 


4 
where the opportunities of the democratic process still remain. 


Niebuhr also says something about the immoral uses of 
violence. The prime example in the present world.of the evil use 
of violence is fascism. In order to protect themselves against 


such evils, democracies are forced to resort to suppression of 


Slopp, p. 11. S82cCPP, p. 88. S5cPP,p. 86 


S4uts, p. 235. SScpp, pp. 14-15. 
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them by police or military might. Some liberals do not appreciate 


the fact that the non-violent methods of arbitrating conflicts of 


democracies imply the threat of force against those groups which 


refuse to abide by the principles of democratic give-and-take. 


The liberal must be willing to act vigorously against fascism in 
order to preserve the values of democracy. 

Although violence is an extremely dangerous instrument to 
use in the interests of justice, those who are working toward a 
revision of the present property system should not adopt pacifism 
as their creed. If they announce publicly that they will never 
use violence this may tempt selfish groups to resort to it to 
maintain their pri vaseges. Such progressive movements should 
keep the threat of violence in their back pocket to prevent their 
foes from assuming that they can “get by" with anything against 
the progressives because the latter have moral principles,°°© 


There can be no doubt that the changes in thought which ‘ 


are manifested in Christianity and Power Politics are due in 


large part to the turn of political events in Europe. The values 
of democracy become clearer when contrasted with the great evils 


of other forms of government. Niebuhr himself puts the matter 
this way: 


ye = @ SOO santos established in the so-called demo- 
eratic nations represents a high degree of achievement; and 
the achievement becomes the more impressive when it is com- 
pared with the tyranny into which alternative forms of so- 
ciety have fallen. The obvious evils of tyranny, however, 
will not inevitably persuade the victims of economic anarchy 
in democratic society to eschew tyranny. When men suffer 
from anarchy they may foolishly regard the evils of tyranny 
as the lesser evils. Yet the evils of tyranny in fascist 
and communist nations are so patent, that we may dare to 
hope that what is still left of democratic civilizations will 
not lightly sacrifice the virtues of democracy for the sake 
of escaping its defect. 


86 aaa Oe ae 
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As Discussed in The Nature and Destiny of Man, Volume II 


No direct treatment of the use of violence or revolution 
in the struggle for a better society is presented in the pages 
of this book. Niebuhr's principal interest in his treatment of 
the problem of justice is to draw a contrast between the law of 
love and the approximations to it which are possible in this 
world. The chapter in which this matter is discussed is entitl- 


ed significantly "The Kingdom of God and the Struggle for Justice." 


Niebuhr makes his purpose fully evident in the text where he says: 
Our primary concern is with the twofold relation of 
structures of justice or various forms of communal organi- 
gation to the principle of brotherhood. These structures 
ieAtihns: tnd eonbeedictions 40 in ideal of levee 
Although the discussion is not directed primarily to the 
problem that is our major concern, it is possible to gain a fair- 
ly ascanuhe picture of Niebuhr's view of violence by drawing in- 
ferences from germane passages. Our study of his views in pre- 
ceding books is also helpful because the themes we find express- 
ed in the book before us are familiar and consistent with the 
development of thought we have traced thus far. These themes 
can be summarized as follows: (1) the possibility of social 
situations that may call for the use of violence, (2) the error 
committed by pacifists in completely disavowing violence, and 
(3) the superiority of democracy over other forms of government. 
It seems safe to say that Niebuhr holds to the position 
that revolution and violence may be justifiable means for the 
achievement of justice in the internal affairs of a nation. 


This conclusion seems to follow unavoidably from his insistence 


upon the idea that conflict and the selfish use of power are 


88ypM, Vol. II, ps 265. 
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real and ever-present possibilities. Consider this statement, 


for example; 


Whatever may be the source of our insights into the prob- 
lems of the political order, it is important both to recog- 
va nize the higher possibilities of justice in every historic 
situation, and to know that the twin perils of tyranny and 
anarchy can never be completely overcome in any political 
achievement. These perils are expressions of the sinful el- 
ements of conflict and dominion, standing in contradiction 
to the ideal of brotherhood on every level of commumal or- 
ganization. There is no possibility of making history conm- 
pletely safe against either occasional conflicts of vital 
interests (war) or against the misuse of the power which 4s 
intended to prevent such conflict of interests (tyranny). 


It does not seem to be a distortion of Niebuhr's meaning to in- 
fer thatif tyrannies do arise the only recourse left to men de- 
voted to. justice is to dislodge them by revolution. 

The argument against the pacifists is a familiar one. It 
is based on the thesis that they fail to understand the brutal 
realities of social life. Because they cannot visualize the 
great depths of evil into which society may sink, they are unwill- 
ing to sanction the use of extreme methods against them. This 
inability to comprehend the full "dimension" of social life makes 
it impossible for the pacifists to act responsibly in many social 
situations. About the absolute pacifists Niebuhr says: 

E A sensitive conscience may be revolted by the tragic and 

gf brutal realities of mants social life and decide to disavow 
211 power. But if this powerlessness is not accompanied by 

a concomitant disavowal of social responsibility it leads to 
the moral confusions in which secular and religious per- 
fectionists are ueuerty involved.99 

Those nectfiate who sanction coercion in some forms but shrink 
away from violence are equally unfitted for social leadership. 
Niebuhr criticizes them in this fashion: 
Non-violent resistance has meaning as a pragmatic tech- 


nigue; for it is well to explore all methods of achieving 
justice and maintaining peace, short of violent conflict. 


ined —— 
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But non-violent resistance as a moral or polig}cal absolute 
is a source of moral amd political confusion. 


Niebuhr's argument is that any group seeking an ethical social 


goal must not explicitly disavow “any resource at its disposal."92 


To do so would be to upset the equilibrium of social forces and : 


would tempt anti-social groups to grasp power from those who had ’ 


weakened themselves by disavowing violence. In the passage before 


us Niebuhr applies the principle to international politics. His 


claim is that the aversion of democracies to violence was a strong 


factor in tempting the fascist nations to wage war against them, 


because this aversion increased the probability of fascist vic- 


tory. The principle could be applied equally well to domestic 


problems, for a disavowal of violence by socialists and progres- 
sives would be an invitation to the fascists to proceed with their 
selfish plans. The threat of force, of course, need not always 
imply its actual use and may actually prevent civil conflict 
rather than cause it. Violence and the threat of violence remain, 


then, as possible ethical means for the achievement or maintenance 


of justice. 


Revolution and violence stand, however, as secondary 


means for bringing about social change. They are inferior to dem- | ‘| 
ocratic methods of change because they involve breaking down the 


established legal system and may lead either to anarchy or tyremy. Me 


Niebuhr tells us that "it is the highest achievement of democratic 


societies that they embody the principle of resistance to govern- 


ment within the principle of government itself."95 rt seems en. | 


obvious inference that as long as real possibilities of achieving 


needed changes in the economic and political order through legal ore 


— 


— 


91NDM, Vol. II, p. 260, footnote. 
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means remain, revolutionary techniques for the achievement of 

the same social ends would be ethically unjustifiable. The whole 
weight of Niebuhr's argument seems to be that moral leaders 
should make every effort to inspire loyalty to the democratic 
system of government and exhaust every possibility for gaining 
justice through its use. They should, on the other hand, not let 
their loyalty to peaceful and non-violent methods of settling 
domestic disputes blind them to the fact that there are. occasions 
when the forces of evil must be stopped from their madness by the 


threat of violence or by its actual use. 


Conclusion 

The social ethics of Reinhold Niebuhr reveal an effort 
by him to deal more adequately with the problem of evil than any 
of his predecessors or his contemporaries. He criticizes the 
ethical philosophy of orthodoxy as being too pessimistic and neg- 
lecting the possibilities for building a better society in this 
world. The conservatism of orthodox religionists and their sub- 
servience to any sear group that manages to achieve some kind 
of order in society is repugnant to Niebuhr. Equally unsatis- 
factory is the optimism of religious and secular liberals who 
see only the possibilities for increased harmony and mutuality 
between economic, raciel and national groups and overlook the 
conflict and hatred which is also a part of the social scene.‘ 
What is needed is an ethical philosophy that takes into consid- 
eration both the perils to a better society and the possibilities 
of achieving it. saat 

For Niebuhr the insights of the Christian religion are 
an indispensable part of an adequate social ethics. We have 
noted Niebuhr's insistence upon a view of the world which takes 


tate compass great and wonderful goodness and also great and 
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terrible evil, a view that has, in his terms, adequate “dimen- 
sion." The paradoxical facts of goodness end evil can be ade- 
quately comprehended only in the myth. Without a faith that 
holds to the beliefs expressed in the myths of creation, fall 
and redemption, the ethical power of men becomes lamed when they 
meet the harsh and brutel ‘realities of the social world, 

The treatment of the ethics of Jesus shows the same 
effort to deal adequately with the problem of evil which we have 
just noted in Niebuhr's theology. Niebuhr claims that the law 
of love given form by Jesus is not an ethical program that 
people in this world can follow if they only set their hearts and 
minds on it. It is an absolute standard that stands above my 
of the relative achievements of history, either in personal life 
or in economic and international society. Men, to be sure, are 
Grawn toward this goal but to claim that they can fully achieve 
it is pure illusion. Niebuhr is particularly incensed at groups 
such as the pacifists who think they are perfectly following the 
ethics of Jesus and thus living in perfect conformity with the 
will of God. Niebuhr's sense of sin end evil is much too strong 
to allow him to condone any such ethical claim. While he accepts 
the ethic of Jesus as normative and authoritative, he holds no 
hope of its full realization in this world. All historical eth- 
ical achievements are relative and must always be so. Any 
attempt to introduce absolutes into a system of historical ethics 
is to court error and folly. Niebuhr's treatment of ethical 
means in the light of this dictum brings us to the main interest 
of this study. _— 

Niebuhr cannot agree with the ethical moralists who hold 
that violence and revolution are everywhere and at ell times in- 


valid as means for the achievement of an ethical social goal for 
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even the terrible and destructive force of revolution must not be 
arbitrarily ruled out of consideration. There may be times when 
it must beused to get rid of a greater evil, such as injustice 
and tyranny. In his earlier books Niebuhr was much more willing 
to sanction vee ears than he is now. Seeing the great dispropor- 
tion of power which lies in the hands of the owners of productive 
property and their various satellites, his first reaction was to 
favor any movement that gave some promise of destroying this high 


concentration of power. His somewhat qualified approval of com-- 


munism in Moral Man and Immoral Society turned to stronger and 


stronger criticism as he observed the succession of events in 
Russia. It soon became evident that one concentration of power 
is not superior to another, even when done in the name of the 
proletariat and the people. Niebuhr felt very strongly the need 
for the elimination of injustice in capitalist countries but he 
saw in the Russian regime the embodiment of the injustices and 
denials of freedom which are likely to come from the use of rev- 
olutionary means to remedy the evils of capitalism. Such con- 
siderations as these caused Niebuhr to look to alternative forms 
of social change for some possibility of making a real improvement 
in society. It became more and more evident to him that the dem- 
ocratic’ form of government is better adapted to all the facts of 
social life than is any dictatorical form of society. Democracy 
is superior from an ethical point of view because it allows for 
the fact of human evil... It anticipates conflict and selfishness 
and ettewnts to set up a political mechanism that will provide 
for the settlement of disputes without resort to bloodshed. It 
provides a mechanism by which not only administrative and legis- 
lative leaders can be changed but also the basic awe and struc- 


tures of the society. 
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Revolution remains as a method of last resort, however, 
since there is no guarantee that any given democracy will always 
remain true to its principles. The rise of Naziism in Germany 
is an example of the way in which a democratic state may break 
down. When such events occur, the only alternative left to lov- 
ers of freedom and justice is to reestablish the democratic state 
and this will probably have to be done by revolutionary means, 
dangerous and costly as they are. 

In a world as full of imperfection and sin as this one, 
violence and revolution can never be absolutely condemned as — 
immoral and invalid. On the other hand, they do not deserve the 
adoration given them by doctrinaire Marxists. Suid cratic pro- 
cesses remain the ideal methods of social change. Violence and | 
revolution should be used only where these methods have broken 
down or where democracy has never existed and a revolution is 

necessary to bring it into existence. Only those who have probed 
the question of social justice deeply can fully appreciate the 
value of democracy in saving society from either enarchy or 
tyranny. Niebuhr has come to a full appreciation of democracy 
only after a long and serious struggle with social questions. | 
Even with all their present faults, injustices and weaknesses, 
the democracies of the Western world stand higher in Niebuhr's 
estimation than any state that seeks to solve the social problems 
of the ages ne pathos iséarien dawns Revolutionary philsoophy and 


authoritarianism are. too closely bound up together to warrant the 


use Of revolution as a means for achieving justice except in the © 


most serious social crisis. 
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